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ese 100.000-Mile Studebakers 
ate proof of One-Profit Value 


Name und Address 
Prof. Lyman Ward, Camp Hill, 
). G. MeGowan, Chapman, Ale 





“eo 


Mileage 
Ala = 
00,000 


B. FP. Westberry, Montgomery, Ala 108,000 


Geo. W. Rickhill, Bisbee, Ariz 
W. HH. Earp, I s, Ariz 

Wm. Irwin, Mesa, Ariz 

Hans Thude, Mesa, Ariz 
Bishee-Tucson Stage, Tucson, A 
Hisbee-Tucson Stage, Tucson, A 
J. O. Forbes, Tucson, Ariz 

H. C. Kinnison, Tucson, Ariz. 
Jos. Kopp, Tucson, Ariz 

A. S. Reynolds, Tucson, Ariz. 
Godtrey Sykes, Tucson, Ariz 

G, D, Barnwell, El Dorado, Ark. 
E. H, Bruce, Ft. Smith, Ark 

J. L. MeBrayer, Ft. Smith, Ark 


150,000 


riz, 200,000 
riz. 275,000 
110,000 
300,000 
100,000 


W. Finley & Son, Texarkana, Ark. 153,000 


J. E. Ritchie, Texarkana, Ark. 
Joe Sinclair, Texarkana, Ark, 
joe Sinclair, Texarkana, Ark 
darry D. Riley, Anabeim, Calif. 
J}. C. Jomes, Auburn, Calif. 


Boyd Motley Stage, Bakersfield, Calif 108,000 
138,000 


Count 
Kern Ca Lee emia 
Bakersheid, Calif 


Giena E. Thomas Co., 
Leng Beach, Calif. 
F. Clare Thomas, Long 
Ed. Warren, Long Beach, Calif. 


of Kern, Bakersfield, Calif. 


105,000 
Beach, Calif. 110,000 


420,000 


American Auto Tours, Los Angeles, 


- Angeles, 
— Transit Co, Les 


i WF . Banderbeim, 
Calit, 


anny Les ay Py 


306,000 
Los Angeles, Calif. 125,000 


s. 
Fer Aste Livery, Los A: 
Calit, 2 cars: 400, 
E. H. Wismaa, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Gerweod, 
Baker & Co., Modesto, Calif. 
Anderson Stage Co., Mojave, C: 
Anderson Ce, Mojave, 


Druee jonrevia, . 
Silva holdt Co., Newcastle,’ 
. Oakland, Calit. 


Geo C. Harrison, pedis 
j.Alien MeMangs.Sgn franca 


calif. 
Cal. 


and 102,500 
223,000 


250 
100,000 
— 


Calif. Py] 
2785s 


aa 


“err. Se Fare, Atchison, Kan, 
THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA «: SOUTH BE©™ 


In March we published a roster of 274 Studebaker owners who had driven their cars from ¢ 
100,000 to more than 300,000 miles — a few of the veteran Studebakers throughout the world. 
q@ Since then, hundreds of new names, voluntarily submitted, have been added to this record 
of Studebaker dependability and stamina. The list below contains 817 hundred-thousand-mile 
Studebakers. Daily, new names are being added to this honor roll of service. @ Here is con- 
clusive proof of the thousands of miles of excess transportation built into every Studebaker. 


Studebaker Proves Stamina by Smashing Transcontinental Record 


Name and Address Mileage 
on &.D. Russ, San Francisco, Calif. reves 
Sutton, San Francisco, Ca 110, 

B. A. Strobridge, San Lo renzo, Calif. 2 
C. C. Boyer, San Pedru, Calif 
Fred Clough, San Pedro, Calif. 
Glenna E. Thomas Co., Ine., 
San Pedro, Calif 
V. FP. Weir, San Rafaet, Calif 
R. E. Brown, Santa Ana, Calif 
Harry Jessup, Santa Ana, Calif 
Wo. F. Lutz Co, Santa Ana, Calif. 
Frank B. Dither, Santa Barbara, Calif 
H. A. Sprietz, Santa Barbara, Calif 
R. D. Marvin, Santa Monica, Calif 
*Oak Ridge O}} Co., Santa Paula. Calif 
pen Queesn®, Santa Paula, Calif 
entura Refining Co., Santa Paula, 


210000 
110,000 
135,000 


120,000 


Calif. 100, 
Spreckels Sugar Co., Spreckels, Calif. 
Arie den Dulk, Stockton, Calif 
Dan Linn, Stockton, Catif 
M. A. Beckwith, Torrance, Calif. 
Thos, MacGill, Jr., Vallejo, Calif 
Percy Grisez Taxie Co, Yreka, Calif 
Travelers Garage, Yreka, Calif, 

H. H. Herr, Yuba City, nme 226,981 
Denver Steamboat Stage Co, 

Denver, Colo., 2 cars eos 00 and 160,000 
Brouks Hartman Motor Ca, 

Haxtum, Colo. 

W. E. Henning, Peetz, Colo. 


% ndercliffe, Coto. 
ard, Ansonia, Conn. 


4 % anchester, Conn 
. B. Paradis, Taftville, Conn. 
M. Kiler, Holly-Oak, Del. 
ans, Bagdad, Fila. 


Paul P mong Pane cola, Fi tatoo 
“Dan Downey, W. Pam Beach, os 150,000 
. M. Armstrong, Brunswick,Ga 235,228 
176,386 
198,233 
122,210 
19711 
Antonio Azcuenaga, Boise, Idaho, 103,000 
Odiago, Boise, Idaho, 118,256 
im. Stochr, Boise, Idaho, 1 
Kootenai Motor Co., Coeur d'Alene, 
Idaho 1 


J. H. Latham. Nampa. Idahe 205,672 
S. ]. Ricker, Aurora, Ii. 100,000 
Ralph Widtiams, Aurora, 11). 107 900 
W. T. Williams, Aurora, 1. 115,000 
P.H. Eberman, Batavia, HL 111,900 
Hayton Motor Sales Co., Carter 


ville, 111. 
R. R. WaleeRegton, Seinen, m 
Chas. Reese, Highland Park, I 


Williams Garage, Seymour, Ind. 
i mour, Ind. 
hb Bend Ind. 210,110 
ind. 1 


800,000 
913,700 
104,900 


100,000 
100,227 
120,413 

140,000 


is Marlowe, Ogden, lowa 
Br part Arentsen, Walnut, lowa 
A. E. DeCou, Woodbine, lowa 


On June 17th, a stock model Studebaker Big Six, driven 
by Ab Jenkins and Ray Peck of Salt Lake City, estab- 
lished a new transcontinental record, bridging the 3471- 
mile gap between New York and San Francisco in 86 
hours, 20 minutes. It lowered the previous automobile 
record by 16 hours and 25 minutes, and beat the fastest 
time by train 6 hours and 25 minutes. An average speed 
of 40.2 miles per hour was maintained in spite of terrific 


Name and Address 
Jim Wear, Beloit, Kan. 
Frank Hessman, Dodge City, Kan 
F. E. Spicer, Dodge City, Kan. 
Hamar Brothers, Rasen Kan. 
H. O. Chitwood, Garnett, Kan, 
Wm. Dillon, ladependence, Kan 
H. E. Henson, Independence, Kan, 
E. Heritage, Independence, Kan 
fann Auto Co., Liberal, Kan. 
Loyal J. Boyd, Salina, Kan 
Royal Bakery, Topeka, Kan 
Eugene radley, Georgetown, Ky 
Red Star Transp., Lexington, Ky 
9 cars 100,918" to 206,914 
aa pm rn Taxi Co, L pss" n, 
238? to 254 632 
U. ‘Dave It Co, nate, iH 
© cars to 227 R64 
L. S. Hamilton, Winchester, Ky. 
E. L. Proctor, Winchester, Ky 
O. E. Sherman, Winchester, Ky. 
Interurban Trans. Co, 
Alexandria, La 
Sam Reiner, Winnfield, La. 
Geo. McKay, Bar Harbor, Me. 
W. L. Brown, Waterville, Me. 
C, W. Evans, Waterville, Me. 
Jack Brady, Baltimore, Md. 
Otto Neuman, Baltimore, Md. 
ey Baltimore,Md. 300,000 
Robt. M. Rupp, Hagerstown, Md. 100,000 
Hiptwell, Chelsea, Mass. 130,000 
john hy Greenfield, Mass. 124,000 
john Shea, Holyoke, Mass. 100,000 
Chas, Koegel & Sons, Hotyoke, Mass. 100,000 
H. K, Wheeler, Holyoke, Mass. 115,000 
Ralph Pierce, Melrose, Mass 125,000 
148,000 


Mileage 
122,000 
100,00 
100,000 
150,000 
125,000 
135,000 
110,000 
125,000 
150,000 
135,000 
142,000 
106,000 


T. F. Ahern, Northampton, Mass. 
Walnut St. Gar ve hme Mass. 
Albert Apadaca, 

B.C. Mexico 140,000 
W. W. Henry, Birmingham, Mich. 379600 
Shance Transp. Co., Charlotte, Mich. L60}000 
on "- ngdgaamaa Line, Cheboygan, 


5 t Skowteon, Cheboygan, Mich. 
Albert Bloom, Escanaba, Mich. 
Chas. Olson, Escanaba, Mich, 
Herman Roberge, Escanaba, Mich, 
Harry Titbert, Escanaba, Mich, 
wu ber, Howell, Mich. 


Daniel Call, Manistique, Mich. 

ea RobinsonCo.,Peteshey, Mich. 
White Star Bus Co., Pt. Huren, Mich. 
Duncan C. Bell, Sault Ste. Marie, 


Romeo Mastin, Schaffer, Mich. 
Frank F.. Millard, Canby, Mino. 
Emil Johnsen, Chisholm, Minn. 
Chas. Marmeri, Chisholm, Minn. 
Oscar Sahm, Chisholm, Minn, 
Ed. Carlson, Crookston, Minn. 
Triangle Transportation Co., 
Crockstoa, Minna. 
Geo. L. Wilson; Duluth, Minn. 
W. L. Kohimeyer, Faribault, Mian, 99S, 
Jj. HM. Leinhard, Faribault. Minn. 219,120 
A. H, Schirmacher, Faribault, Minn. 162,451 
Arthuy Eide, Grand Rapids, Mina, 300,00 
Hilistead & Grant, International 
Falts, Mian 135,00 
C. A. Goff, Ironton, Minn. * 140,000 
H, M. Wandre, Ironton, Mien. 158,000 
Central Garage, Lake City, Mina. 133,000 
Anton Anderson, Montevideo, Minn. 220,000 
Pete Stalman, Morris, Minn. 
. A. Landon, New Ulm, Mina. 
m. Woseck, Oslo, Mina. 
B. J. Ressler, Owatonna, Minn. 
H. O. Lerenz, Pipestone, Mina. 
W. C. Netson, Rochester, Minn. 
Seenic Transp. Co., Rochester, Minn. 145,607 
M. -R° Moses, Rush City, Mian. $90,000 
V. Butzcin, St. Paul, Ming. 
Bir, Clodfelter, St. Paul, Minn. 
Harry B. Cramer, St. Paul, Minn, 
Wm. Godette, St. Paul, Mina. 
has. Long, St. Paul, Minn. 160,000 
Sydney H. Schultz, St. Paul, Minn, 190000 
E. Statter, St. Paul, Minn. 120,000 
. Winona, Mian. 107 300 
340,100 


Me, 
50,000 te 200,000 


Dr. H. E. Funk, Culbertson, Neb. 
G. C. Bathke, Norfolk, Neb. 

W. W. Wasson, Norfolk, Neb. 
Biue Cab Com; b 

L. }. Clayton, ha, Neb. 
a Transit Co., peenelin, Neb. 
z, yee May. Omaha, N 


7} One! cil, Omaha, Neb. 
). Phillips Mtr. Co., <> onanes 
‘k, Omaha, N: 


Gee. Senter, Culiente, Nev. 

Fred Fletcher, Dyer, Nev. 

Guy C. Dewey, Reno, Nev. 

Marry E. Van Ermen, Reno, Mev. 
Clark J 


james, . Nev. 
Mortensen Brothers, Verdi, New 
Ira Mongeon, Laconia, N. H. 
Chas. Morse, Lancaster, N. H. 
H. W. Huckins, Plymouth, N. M, 
Bert Flynn, Bloomingdale, N. J. 
wW.c. ea: Glassboro, N. J. 
J. Baske, Hoboken, N, J. 


rainstorms, fog and deep mud. Even under the extremely 
unfavorable conditions encountered throughout the gruel- 
ling trip, gasoline consumption averaged 13.4 miles per 
gallon, and oil 315.5 miles per quart. It is doubtful if you 
will ever demand such severe service from your car as 
this transcontinental run required. Yet it proves why 
Studebaker performs so unfailingly in everyday use—why 
hundreds of owners have testified mileage records ranging 


from 100,000 to 300,000 miles. 


Name and Address 

D. Canavari, Hoboken, N. J. 
A. Gardina, Hoboken, N. J. 
J. Romano, Hoboken, N. J. 
P. Rotondi, Hoboken, N. J. 
P. Ruocco, Hoboken, N. J. 
J. Sica, Hoboken, N 
Carl B. Barber, Lambertville, N. J 
Evergreens Sales Co, 

Moorestown, N 
Calliope Adv Co., Newark, N. J 
A. Strickland, Néw Brunswick, N. J 
A. M. Van Dyke, Dawson, N. M 
Parrish Brothers, Deming, N. M 
H-K Truck Lines, Las Cruces, N.M 
H-K Truck Lines, Las Cruces, N.M 
Louis DeKusso, Albany, N. Y 
Geo. W. Drumm, Albany, N.Y. 
C. J. Forness, Allegany, N.Y 
Gilbert Covey, Amsterdam, N.Y 
K. & C. Taxi Co., Amsterdam, N.Y 
Ritter Chem. Co., Amsterdam, N.Y 
V. & W. Taxi Co, Amsterdam, N.Y. 
Geo. J. Webb, Amsterdam, N. Y¥ 
John Deaton, Baker, N.Y 
- has. Covert, Beacon, N, ¥ 

F. Cooper, Brockport, N.Y. 
Thess. F. Chute, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Gillette, Buffalo, N.Y 
M. L. Gillette, Buffalo, N.Y. 


J. 'E Baker, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 
john Henshaw, Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. 
at Stocker, Glens Falls, N.Y. + 
Empire Co., Gloverville, N. Y. 
tieo. lves, Gouverneur, N.Y. 
Marry Decker, Huns Lake, N.Y. 
Samuel Rogers, Hyde Park, N Y. 
Chas. P. Doxsee, Islip, L. b, N.Y. 
Chas. Landers, Johustown, N. . A 
Neit Stewart, Kenmore, N.Y. 
Neil G. Stewart, nor NY. 
Garling Oil, Lockport, 


Guy Hanson, Leckpert, N.Y. 
bas. Ga 


Mileage 
167,468 
$56,397 
175,980 
196,576 
156,789 
136,754 
137,000 


123,546 
250,000 
140,000 
113,000 
206,900 
152,000 
153,000 


100,000 
126,000 
110,000 
150,000 
249,000 
114,000 
$12,000 
217,00 
128,562 


000 
186,211 
242,000 


165,778 
124,000 
135,543 
135,647 


125,500 
124.859 


N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 120,000 


Cc 
Elmer P. Rader, N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 115,000 


F. Vande Water, Ont Center, 'N. Y. 


rbert Fc Roslyn, = Y¥. 
Frank A. Forness, Salamanca, N.Y. 
john Windquist, Salamanca, N.Y. 


000 
903.222 
102,328 


“has. Gaylord, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 110000 
. ¥. 


G. — Taxi Co, Utica, N 


Frank | Lally, Utica, N.Y. 
Cart Sehantz, Utica, N.Y. 
Theo. F. om = New 


+ = Wingdats, N_Y. 


H. Baker, Youngstown, N.Y. 
Motor Co., Asheville, N.C. 


‘. . Manning, Bathgate, N. C. 


reas & Lowder, Charlotte, N.C. 
Kress & Lowder, Charlotte, N.C 
Love & Lowder, Charlotte, N c 
City Garage, Hillsboro, N. C. 
W. BM. Averette, Oxford, N.C. 
W. I. Avefette, Oxford, N.C. 

re G 
aleigh, N.C. 

alter P. Ritchie, Raleigh, N.C. 
H. B. Spiller, Cavalier, N. D 
<n & Smith, Devils Lake, 


Frank Davis, Grafton, N. D. 
Hobart Brothers, Ada, Ohio 

Craig Shields, Adena, Ohio 

H. Awwiller, Ashland, Ohio 

Wm L. A agree Ashland, Ohie 
D. W. Weir, Ashiand, Ohio 

David Brash, Ashtabula, Ohio- 
Archie Castle, Ashtabula, Ohio 
Chas. H. Gathup, Ashtabula, Ohio 


Rey Linn, be Bucyrus, Ohio 
Line Co, es, Ohio, 
4 cars: 


142,000 
250,900 
118,000 


121,000 
112,000 


110,000 to 210,000 


210,000 


Edw. ot 
Seieto Vatiey Bus Co., Chillicothe, O. — 


L. . , Cleveland, Ohio 


C. O. Boles, Columbus, Ohio 

D. W. Booth, Columbus, Ohio 
¥. L. Davis, Columbus, 

C. O. Hammon, Columbus, Ohio 
C. Hannon, Columbus, Ohio 


E. O. Kylee, Columbus, Onio, 
3 cars: 

B. M. Larrick, Columbus, Ohio 

B. M. Larrick, C 


er Lammers, Danbury, Ohio 
My B. tan Red Bus Line, Dunkirk, 
Ohio, 6 cars. 205,000 
&. Wendt, ay tos Ohio 
j.H. grannies ‘ostoria, Ohio 
Armstrong, Geneva, Ohio 
egg ae Geneva, Ohio 
Cultison, Granville, Ohio 
Hi. K- Ironton, Ohio * 
J lruby ton, Ohio 
Clark Barger, Kitt * Hill, Ohio 
Hi. S. Pettigrew, Lakewood, Ohio 


103,955 to 243,876 


e000 


to 225,000 


135, 
100,217 


Name and Address 
Ohio Transit Co., Lancaster, Ohio, 

6 cars 108,005 to 115,480 
S. E. Nelson, Lancaster, Ohio 150,000 
S. E. Nelson, Lancaster, Ohio 250,000 
J. RK. Harry Howbert, Lima, Ohio, 

Scars: cach 100,000 
Joe Ramsy,; Lima, Ohio 120,000 
Cleveland-Sandusky Bus Co., 

137,000 
311,005 


Lorain, Ohio 
135,000 


Mileage 


Bell Brothers, Marietta, Ohio 
Bell Brothers, Marietta, Ohio 
Cambridge-Marictta Bus Co, 
Marietta, O, 10 cars; 102,460 to 
John Norden, Napoleon, Ohio 
Chas. Glean, Newark, Ohio 
Gobel Taxi Co., Newark, Ohio 
Gobel Taxi Line, Newark, Ohie 
Southern Ohio Public Service Co., 
* Newark, Ohio 
Chas. Warner, Newark, Ohio 
Jack Alea, Painesville, Ohio 
Meyron Davis, Poland, Obio 
Earnest C. Wegley, Piqua, Ohio 
Cannon Ball Tr'n Co, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, 6 cars 100,000 to 
Reliable Taxi Serv , Portsmouth, O 
Salem-Warren Bus Co., Salem, Ohio 
Lesbach Auto Sales, Sandusky, Obso 
Chas. Schuler, Sandusky, Ohio 
F. O, Flowers, Sidney, Ohio 
G. A. Grandin, Sidney, Ohio 
C. E. Pickens, Sidney, Ohie 
03 Howard, Smuhfield, Ohio 
. Masen, Utica, Ohio ! 
Trumbull Co. Sheriff, Warren, Ohio 
Warren-Salem Coach Line Co., 
Warren, Ohio 
Walter Orr, Chickasha, Okla. 
ne Deam, Cleveland, Okla. 
W. E. Loter, Cleveland, Okla. 
Jones. Thomas Motor Co, 
Fairfax, Okla. 
H. L. Herrin, Muskogee, Okla. 
Rainbow Bus Line, Muskogee, Okla. 121,882 
p rng Bus Line,Muskogee Okla. 102.560 
harley Johnson, Pawhuska, Okla. 
i E. Blakely, Astoria, 
. W. Slater, Astoria, Ore. 


157,130 
101,225 
132,000 
300,00 
340,000 


250,000 
125,000 
335,000 
250,000 
175,000 


Axel Morgensen, Eugene, Ore. 
Axet Morgensen, Eugene, Ose. 
Mahlon E. Sweet, Eugene, Ore. 
. Reckard, Kiamath Falls, Ore. 
George, LaGrande, Ore. 
A. HL Bringhoff, Portland, Ore. 
| Si W. Burrows, Portland, Ore. 
Geo. W. Foster, Portland, Ore. 
AH te'ge ts brary Ore. 


ine Maul, Portland, Ore. 

allis H. St joho, Portland, Ore. 
R. B. White, Portland, Ore 

B®. C. Brown, The Dalles, Ore., 

4 cars: 100,000 to 
W. B. Hescock, Wallowa, Ore. 
Barney Osgood, Youngs River, Ore, 
C. W. House, Addison, Pa. 

Geo. Newingham, Apollo, Pa, 
Paul Barlett, Atias, Pa. 

Howard Rader, Bethichem, Pa. 
Truman Rotz, Chambersburg, Pa. 
W. HM. Merrick, Corry, Pa. 

J. W. Dansworth, Du Bois, Pa. 
Andy MeGinniss, Du Bois, Pa. 
Miltiron Construction, Du Bois, Pa. 
N. R. Moore, Du Bois, Pa, 

3 cars: each 
Mark S. Hitshaman, Ephrata, Pa, 
Lester A. Stine, Freeland, Pa, 
Peter Yannes, Freeland, Pa. 

Geo. Cross, Jeanette, Pa. 

Fraek M. Emerick, Johntown, Pa. 
G. Daniel Swanson, Ludiow, Pa 
Leroy Selby, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Samuel S. Jones, Monessen, Pa. 


t P. Merrsch, Perkasie, Pa. 
H. W. Muth, Perkasie, Pa. 
*O. H. Strouse, Perkasie, Pa. 


1 Robert Bazely, Pottsville, Pa. 
Johnston, Sharon, Pa. 
Stanton, Sharon, Pa 

H. E. Smith, Shickshinny, Pa. 

H. D. Ness, Smethport 

os K. Reish, Steetton, Pa 
. L. Wise, Terre Hilt, Pa. 
Geo. Schaetier, Topton, Pa. 


Smith Candy Co., Uniontewn, Pa. 
Smith Candy Co., Uniontown, Pa. 
Clarence Wabler, Uniontown, Pa, 
Ray Walters, Uniontown, Pa. 
Wm. C. Hunger, Vandergriét, Pa. 
Dr. H. E. Barnhart, Warren, Pa, 
W. A. Post, Washington, Pa 
Wash. Trans. Co., Washington, Pa, 
7 cars: cach 
Frank Barnhart, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Roy Wishand, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Middle Cval —_ ‘oor District, 
. Pa. 
rown, W. Newton, Pa. 
i} Sees vo Witkes-Barre, om 
Williamsport, Pa. 
Chas. + aed Withamsport, Pa. 
Paul Norbeck, York, Pa. 
. H. Guthrie, Chester, S. C. 
B. Todd, Anderson, S. & 
Bthiott Brothers, Ethaa, S. D. 
H. F. Zehnpfennig, Ethan, Ss. D> 
Mitchell Auto & ply Co., 
Mitchett, S. D 
R. W. Reinius, Mitchell, S. D. 
R. E. Brown, Retiance, S. D 
Andrew Hansen, Reliance, S. D. 
F. L. Spalding, Rebance, SD. 
een Swanson, Reliance, S. D 
ouis C Meyer, Sioux Falls, S. D 


125,000 
115,000 
150,000 
120,000 
250,000 
150,000 
105,000 





~ 


Mileage 
110,000 
160,000 
110,000 
180,000 
105,000 
108,000 
135,527 
115,000 
140,000 
125,000 
125,000 
130,000 
105,000 


Name and Address 
R. W. Reinius, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Goodwin Brothers, Bristol, Tenn. 
Safety Coach Line, Morristowa,Tenn 
C. A. Hale, Amartilo, Tex, 
Ike Ward, Amaritlo, Tex. 
A. E. Lawrence, Austin, Tex. 
Eugene Hartkopp, Austin, Tex. 


©. H. Hurd, Beaumont, Tex. 
Ed. Garrett, Beaumont, Tex. 
W. H. Perkins, Beaumont, Tex, 
Jack Snider, Beaumont, Tex. 
N. O. Dekle, Center, Tex, 
Dr. James A. Webb, 

Corpus Christi, Tex. 
J. S. Arthur, Dallas, Tex, 
Dr. J. os Coble, Dallas, Tex, 
A. L. Coffman, vatias, Tex, 
A. L. Coffman, Dallas, Tex. 
F. Lockmiller, Dallas, Tex. 

. E. Tillery, Dallas, Tex, 
M. Ware, Datlas, Tex. 
iM White, Dallas, Tex. 
R. B. Neale, Denton, Tex. 
R. B. Neale, Denton, Tex. 
B. F. Barnes, Dublin, Tex, 
S.H. Prim, Dobhin, Tex. 
Fred Spratt, Dublin, Tex. 
Elgie Thomas, Dublin, Tex. 
Ike Tolar, Dublin, Tex. 
Osear Forbes, FE! Paso, Tex. 
Webb Greer, Houston, Tex, 

cars: 

R. E. Lee, Houston, Tex. 
R. BR. Bawner, Knox City, Tex. 
G. A. Longley, Kaox City, Tex. 
C. C. Abbutt, Lubbock, b 
C.C. Abbott, Lubbock, Tex. 100, 
Johnson Transfer Co., Marshall, Tex. 


110,000 
123,370 
118,260 
108,000 
120,640 
130,208 
110,240 
105,000 


Alias Gerlock, Memphis, Tex. 

Jobo Holt, Piano, Tex. -- 

Sabine Pilots, Pt. Arthur, Tex, 

Sabsac Pilots Association, 
Port Arthur, Tex. 

za Stone, Proctor, Tex. 


Titus, an a 
- Oney, Sherman, Tea” 
. Numnalea, Tyler, Tex., 
1 


S. M. Walton, Salt Lake City, 
Moward Spencer, Tooele, 
H. H. Hall, Brattleboro, Vt. 
ha Bower, Bedford, Va. 
Robey, Buena Vista, Va 
. Barker, Norfolk, Va. 
Robert Bathke, Sate Va 
S. F. Weodhouse, Norfolk, Va 
Dr. J. L. Cox, ~~ cer Va. 
Harry C. Cote, Roanoke, Va. 
Y. C. Wimmer, Roanoke, Va 
Walt Green, Wise, Va. 
R. G. Purves, Charleston, Wash., 
Scars: 106,000 
Bert Delaney, Dayton, Wash. 
Remy DeRuwe, Dayton, Wash. 
G. S. Marvey, Dayton, Wash. 
Leo Henry Dayton, Wash. 
Lewis James, Dayton, Wash. 
Eari Lee, Everett, Wash. 
i renner Berea Wash. 


ports en ds 


Geo. Paidge, Lake Stevens, Wash 
Rus. Heycock, Olympia, Wash 
Pearl Madden, ‘Dhycteis, Waa =a 


113,000 
130,000 
141,000 


to 158,008 
115,000 
110,000 
105,000 
110,000 
120,000 
130,000 


— ame, mpia, W. 


HN Post, Olympia, Wash. 

‘red alana Prosser, Wash. 
Albert G. Dehnel, Ritzville, Wash. 
— Kupper, Ritzville, Wash. 

Frank Woods, St. John, Wash, 
W. H. Brown, Seattle, Wash. 
Edgar Bundy, Seattic, Wash. 
J. A. McKinnon, Seattle, Wash. 
Geo. Sansburn, Seattle, Wash, 115,000 
Five Hundred Co., Wash. ae 


180,000 


Rey Fouts, vy Wai 
Claud Lochr, Walta Walla, Wash. 
| River franst a Wash. 
New River Transit Co, 
Beckley, W. V 100,000 
Sear Lane Taxi Ca, Beckley, W. Va. 100,000 


khaasoa, 
bas ey Taxi Co., Buc’ - and 200,000 
Wm. poe W. Va. 115,000 
Reynolds Hus Compas ty 
Va., 2 cars . "000 and'l $4,000 
Red Rird Transit Co, 

Clendenin, W. Va 116008 
— Perkins, Davy, W. Va. 108, 

ete Hoston, Gary, W.Va. 4 

. Clements, sssawey, W. Va. 126) 
Bartlett Brothers Bus Co 

Grafton, W. Va. iw 2008 
C. Ramano, Mt. Clare, W. Va) 148; 
Frederick Robinson, 

New Cumberiand, W.Va « 
Murphy Bus Co., War, = Va 
Ted Stang, Burlington, Wis. 

F. J. Matthews, Burlington, Wis. 
AE. Evansville, Wis. 


101,000 
141,000 
275,000 
135,000 

000 
124,196 


Alex Neman, Superior, Wis. 
— Ahrens, Two Rivers, Wis 
rank Whetstina, Casper, Wye. 
L. C. Enspahs, Laramie, Wyo 
Geo. Peak, Larame, Wyo. 
Tom Siears, Larame, Wyo. 
Rawhns Garage. Rawlins, Wyo. 
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QUALITY EGGS GET QUALITY PRICES 


Better Production and Handling Must Accompany Co-operative Marketing 


those factors or conditions which deter- 

mine its desirability as a food product. 
The consumer bases his judgment of quality 
upon the appearance of the egg when broken 
out of the shell and upon the degree of satis- 
faction secured when it is eaten. He expects 
the egg to exhibit the characteristics of a nor- 
mal new laid egg; that is, to show a firm, Well 


Oise a in an egg is the combination of 


By Rob R. Slocum 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture 


appearance and may also cause the egg to spoil 
more quickly. The air cell should be very 
small and should oceupy a fixed position, us- 
ually in the large end of the egg. As the egg 
ages evaporation of some of the moisture in the 


produced after the hatching season is over. 
In addition to the primary quality factors 
mentioned there are two secondary factors 
which may also receive consideration in grad- 
ing eggs. These are size and color. Size or 
weight is important because it is a direct meas- 
ure of the quantity of food and therefore, to a 
considerable extent, the value represented by a 
























































Mileage egg takes place thru the porous shell and the given lot of eggs. Uniformity of size is also 
160.000 rounded yolk, a thick white and no appreciable size of the air cell becomes greater. This is ac- important because of the effect it has upon the 
me 0000 indication of germ development. When eaten, celerated by holding the egg in a warm or dry appearance of the product. Color may or may 
108,000 he expects the egg to possess a high degree of — place. The air cell may also become partly or not receive consideration in grading, depend- 
118100 palatability ; that is, to have a fresh, pleasing, wholly broken down, which allows it to change ing upon the demands of the market for which 
Pre rather mild egg flavor and to be free from any _ its position in the egg. Such a tremulous or the eggs are being prepared. Eggs of the high- 
150.000 foreign or undesirable flavors. freely mobile air cell is usually associated with est quality and selling for the highest price are 
gaan, These are the qualities which discriminating deterioration in quality. usually graded for color — of _ pies 
i [Hf consumers desire and for which appearance which uniform color 
jean) fe they are willing to pay a good price. : a 2 a os 
120640 a Ey , - n candling eggs commercia 
110240 . cag we be —— - al Better quality in eggs increases demand and betters the price. some, aes usually all. of these res 
iss Set peared an amie ts don The consumer is glad to pay higher prices for eggs he can consume édew abe, coueidenad:. te-enmaniaell 
ome that consumers get what they want, — a mind . ease; = gat rooney - = a individual eng — 
270000 ‘ this means and by this means € more good eggs he sells, r ‘ . and the eggs are sorted into differ- 
isian ee ence ege crop reach there is no motive in a farmer producing quality eggs unless he is ent lots of a reasonable degree of 
so its maximum possible value. paid by grade and unless sales are made in the same way. This arti- uniformity and representing dif- 
to Oem ai ti la = tells about i —— they = —_ ie eg a ferent qualities Fas different 
165,000 ggs ius e a armers in reading it need to remember i ots are called grades. In an effo 
i Nearly all eggs are of desirable benefits will come only when they have a strong co-operative egg to secure uniformity of practice in 
‘100 Me quality when they are first laid but marketing concern that pays by grade, caters to the best trade, and grading eggs, the U. S. Department 
a0 Me under existing conditions of pro- stimulates quality production among its membership. Iowa in par- of Agriculture has formulated 
st M/™ duction and distribution many ticular needs co-operative egg marketing associations of the right standards of quality applicable to 
» iso Mf eggs have lost a part or all of their kind. The farmers of the state will not get full value for the egg individual eggs. These standards 
* {ao Mf desirable qualities by the time they production of their flocks until these associations are established. are defined in terms of the quality 
‘tia Mf reach the consumers. While it is The chart below shows the U. S. Standards for individual eggs. factors mentioned above. They of- 
4101842 MM possible to better this condition to Check nating see “— far you would sissedy * yoy etn fer _— for a on Ree ae 
net d deg better methods output in the top class. your eggs are initely the quality of an individu 
; * waa Shandline ne p Rane smi it is are you getting paid for that quality? Why not? egg in any part of the United 
»» 280 M/ @ condition which will always be Two classes below are omitted, U. S. Trade Dirty and U. S. States and in doing so provide a 
100 MB with us. Because this is so, it is Check or Crack. The qualities are the same as in U. S. Trade ex- common language of egg quality 
100” MM necessary to sort or grade the eggs cept for the dirt and checks indicated by the titles. Grades sug- which has been largely lacking pre- 
3 M before they are sold to consumers, gested by the Department of Agriculture for country buying also viously. These U.S. Standards of 
x0 Me throwing out those unfit for food include the weight per dozen, 24 ounces per dozen being the mini- quality for individual eggs are 
cd and placing together those of a mum for the first two and 22 ounces for the third grades. shown in the accompanying chart. 
= 0 ualitv, so that they PE Se ar em eee , 
ot Se attord Paget ha degree of «| sd SPECIFICATION ‘OF EACH QUALITY FACTOR —— Methods se Feukt - 
ios isfacti d i , are © - 3 Ce es ee IE ET 3. Stan- é@ query may well arise as 
Nowe a ae pos PACTORS U. S. Special] U. 8. Extra | ye nh | U.S. Trade phe Diety what application these standards of 
h 1800 F that it is impossible in erading eggs Shell Clean; sound |Clean; sound | Clean; sound |Clean; sound Stained or - egg qually Save 2 ee 
jash. 13800 ZZ commercially to apply the same mera Ay egg producer: he - ’ 
* lo tests to nce which ie consumer Air Gell |% in. or less: |% in. or less; |% in. or less; |May be over |% in. or less; Under existing conditions the great 
125,000 employs since the eegs must be de- localized; localized; localized; % in; may be}localized; bulk of eggs produced in this area 
XM) to 125000 vs BS regular regular may be bubbly or = |may be " rht f roducers on @ 
11500 J livered in the shell. slightly freely mobile |slightly are boug rom pro 
» ‘ai HP” Vortunately, a method exists for _— — Tr ge ‘straight count’’ basis or at best 
i | determining the quality of eggs 7 odie ible. pits Me, pane ly visible; ible; mobile - ; Parrrseullng Psp 
126.00 tgp“ Paapt™ pe : -ol- ou str ? 
115/00 ee eee ee mab sg erage price is paid for the eggs re- 
- 103308 she His This | & h 1 te i White Firm, clear |Firm, clear _ Reasonably May be weak|Reasonably gardless of their quality. When 
103768 ells. is method or process is firm, so bought loss off, eggs unfit for food 
10,000 talled candling and is the commer- Germ No visible _|No visible _|Development|Development Development 0ug i ’ "BB: 
ash, 101,300 tial tj j iversal use i development |deviopment {may be may beclear- |may be are thrown out and no payment 
000 practice in tniversal use In slightly ly Visible but |slightly vis- > fe tiem: teak. Ghee 
Pe See Nearly every one vee ___lenowing bought at an average price without 
amiliar in a general way with this gnt a average ; 
va, ND Process. It consists sim ply in hold- ae bathe pair - = 
® and 2000 BE eggs before a light in a dark- __ ity. > suc uy- 
oa ened vie in such gate that the light passes The white should be thick and clear. With ing may in some cases return to producers ina 
ee thru the egg and reveals quite accurately, when age or under poor holding conditions the white locality as much total money in . given — 
rane & the eee is turned or twirled on its long axis, becomes thinner and more watery. The yolk as would buying on a graded basis, a little 
va, 1200 Hi the condition and relative quality. should be held rather closely in its central posi- _ thought will make it clear that this is not a fair 
=e Five primary quality factors are concerned — tion in the egg by the thick white. As the white and equitable basis of buying. _ Under this 
1200 M2 candling and grading eggs. They are the thins the yolk is allowed to approach the shell method the careful producers of fine eggs, who 
. io Mm ndition of the shell, the size and condition more closely and thus becomes more plainly vis- receive the same price per dozen as the produc- 
to TS ¢f the air cell, the condition of the white, the ible when viewed before the candle. In an in- Fs of poor eggs, are penalized by getting less 
us mendition of the yolk and the condition of the fertile egg or in a fertile egg of fine quality than they should, while the careless producers 
isi meserm. The last four of these are factors of there should be no development of the germ vis- are paid more than their eggs actually are 
- joao @™Mterior quality and their condition can be de- ible on candling. As germ development pro- worth. Such a condition offers a 
- jaop Metermined only by candling. In an egg of finest gresses in a fertile egg it reaches a stage where to Improvement in methods of handling an 
ie Zao @aauality the shell should be uncracked and __ it is visible before the candle and finally where promptness of marketing on the part of pro- 
; Mould be clean. A cracked shell renders the blood shows when the egg is considered to be ducers if it does not actually encourage the use 
ANA @ee unfit for shipment and also causes it4o inedible. All trouble from germ development of poor methods and carelessness. 





eteriorate rapidly. A dirty shell injures the 





could be prevented if infertile eggs only were 
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DELAY—NOT DEFEAT 


HE action of the senate on the export plan 

last week is not so much a defeat as a post- 
ponement, Equality for agriculture is coming, 
and the tactics and arguments of the opposi- 
tion have made its coming more certain than 
ever. The vote has showed some changes that 
need to be made in the membership of the sen- 
ate, just as the vote in the house showed the 
same thing there. The farm voters this year 
are in the mood to make these needed changes 
promptly. So far the farm west has shown it- 
self more keen on revising the membership of 
congress than the south, yet the 
good that a number of the gentlemen from 
southern farm states will this year 
either to change their attitude on farm relief 
or their occupation. 

All the debate over the measure has gone 
to show that the congressmen from industrial 
sections, as a whole, not willing to give 
agriculture the same legislative benefits that 
industry 


prospects seem 


be foreed 


were 


There were some notable 
exceptions, such as Senator Copeland of New 
York who voted for the farm bill. There will 
be more next time. Most regrettable, however, 
was the defection of certain senators from 
southern farm states, who voted to support the 
republican administration and its industrial 
bloc in an attack on the interests of their own 
constituents. 

Secretary Mellon’s statement, of 
made clearer than ever the moral weakness of 
the position of those who want protection for 
themselves and deny it for agriculture. The 
president’s support of the Tincher bill in the 
senate shows the weakness of the objection to 
the Haugen bill as a raid on the treasury. 
$100,000,000 for with no embarrassing 
questions asked about security, as provided for 
in the administration’s fake farm relief 
ure, makes the Haugen appropriations, the bulk 
of which were to be with a defi- 
nite method of repayment provided, look like 
Then too of the ad- 
ministration measure merely provides for more 
advice, more loans, more salve on the sore spot. 
The Haugen bill would have gone to the seat 
of the trouble and cured the pattent. 

The attitude of western farmers is well rep- 
resented by the wire sent to President Coolidge 
by Charles E. Hearst, president of the Towa 
Farm Bureau. After denouncing the fake farm 
bill, the telegram said: ‘‘The farmers are con- 
vineed that the definite pledge of ‘economic 
equality of agriculture with other industry’ 
made in 1924 is not being kept and charge the 


is getting. 


course, has 


loans, 
meas- 
advanees only 


miserly proposals. course, 


R 


administration with the full responsibility of 
the failure to keep this promise to our people.”’ 

Plans now are being laid to eall a big con- 
ference of farmers of the west and south at the 
close of this session of congress. A program 
will probably be made there for the future cam- 
paign. Two alternatives offer themselves. The 
farm groups may continue to press for legisla- 
tion along the lines of the export plan; they 
may decide to secure equality instead by a low- 
ering of the tariffs on industrial products. 
One or the other they will have; there will be 
no compromise in this fight, no weakening. 
Those who have given agriculture a stone when 
it asked for bread at breakfast time may find 
themselves aie wunieias ili for supper. 


CORN BELT WEATHER 


AST week averaged from four to six de- 

grees below normal over the entire 
belt. Rainfall was very light except in parts 
of Ohio and Missouri where showers brought 
the precipitation almost up to normal. Aside 
from the heavy rains the middle of the month, 
June this year has been as dry as March, April 
and May. Hot weather in July can easily 
eause unusual drouth damage to corn over large 
sections of the corn belt. 

Corn unusually well in Kansas 
and Nebraska but it would not take much hot, 
dry weather to hurt this western corn seriously. 
Over large sections of the eastern part of the 
corn belt the corn is a week or ten days late. 
A little hot weather might help this backward 
corn but if temperatures stay normal 
very long serious damage will be done. Con- 
tinued cool weather might do Towa more dam- 
age than hot weather but from the standpoint 
of the entire corn belt hot weather would prob- 
ably do the most damage. 

At this writing on June 28, 
a hot spell was coming which would do consid- 
to oats. fields 
clean and the stand is fully 


is looking 


above 


it looks as tho 


erable damage Corn this year 


are unusually av- 
erage, 


FARM TAXES AND CITY CROOKS 
Hk average person on an Iowa farm pays 
three 
average person in an Lowa city. 
doubted gets anything 
times the 
There 
in which the 
selves that the 
eX-eity 


state taxes as the 
Yet it is to be 
like three 


times as much in 


whether he 
benefits. 

field of state activity, however, 
congratulate them- 


is one 
farmers can 


state money is being spent on 
than on 
state penitentiary at 


state reformatory at 


residents rather ex-farm resi- 
dents. We refer to the 
Fort Madison 
Anamosa. 

At Anamosa, we 
20 per cent of the 
At Fort 
it runs below 


and the 


around 
farms. 


are informed, oily 


inmates are from the 
the percentage is even less; 
Since 42 per cent 
it seems to show 


Madison, 
10 per eent. 
of fowa’s population is rural, 
that the still batting fairly high 
as regards compliance with state laws. It does 
not furnish any great help, however, to those 
who that the covernment 
should continue to bear three times as heavily 
on the folks in the country as it does on the 
folks in town. 


lowa farmer is 


figure cost of state 


THE NEW SERIAL 


"THE new ‘*Spanish Doubloons,’’ be- 

eins next week. Be sure to read it. There 
is lots of fun in it, plenty of action, a good love 
and all the misadventures that can go 
with a search for pirate gold. We particularly 
want you to get acquainted with Violet Hig- 
gelsby Browne, master mind of the treasure- 
hunting expedition, and Hamilton H. Tubbs, or 
H. H., as he claims his friends in Wall Street 
familiarly call him. A chapter a week will help 
you forget about the weather. 


serial, 


story, 


corn 


STOP THIEF! 


OST farmers are getting tired of support- 

ing an ever increasing number of thieves 

in a style better than that to which they ought 
to be accustomed. That is the reason for the 
growth of protective associations in this section, 
a growth that has been stimulated by our Sery. 


ice Bureau. That is the reason why Wallaces’ 


Farmer is offering rewards totaling $1,000 to. 


those responsible for catching thieves who take 
property of any sort from farms protected 
by a Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau sign. 

The increased number of good roads and of 
high-powered ears and trucks is going to foree 
better police protection for the farmer than he 
has needed or obtained in the past. Some form 
of state police, minus the strike breaking pow- 
ers that have made the state police in some 
other states obnoxious, is eventually going to be 
the solution. In the meantime, Wallaces’ 
Farmer is glad to be able to stimulate the work 
of local peace officers, protective associations 
and other thief catchers by helping to make 
the catching of stealers of farm property a 
fairly profitable, as well as a highly useful, 
piece of work, 

The Service Bureau sign is going to mean 
more than ever now to the subseriber. The 
rings of thieves know that neighborhoods are 
being protected by this and other devices. They 
will be inclined to go where the Service Bureau 
and the protective association are unknown. If 
you are a Service Bureau member and your 
farm is robbed, you will know that the officer 
to whom you make your complaint will have 
one hundred dollars’ worth more of incentive to 
work hard on the ease. That additional in- 
centive is going to bring more arrests, more 
convictions and more thieves in Fort Madison 
instead of on the highways. See that your own 
sign is prominent and that your neighbors are 
Send for a new sign if your 
old one The more completely a neigh- 
horhood is covered by Service Bureau signs, the 


equipped as well. 
is faded. 

















more soundly it will be able to sleep, with no _ 


cautious ears cocked for the squawk of a kid- 
naped fowl or the squeal of a stuck pig. Let’s 
all help to make thievery of farm property the 
most dangerous and unprofitable occupation 
in the corn belt. 





“EMOTIONAL AND TRANSIENT’? 

V 7H NOTICE a New York dispatch that re- 

ports republican party leaders as refer- 
ring to the farm revolt as an ‘‘emotional and 
transient’’ affair. It would be well for these 
ventlemen to refer to the better advised state- 
ments of such conservative bodies as the United 
States Chamber of Commeree and the Bureau 
of Industrial Research and of eastern bankers 
and business men like Otto H, Kahn. 

There is nothing emotional in the considera 
tion of such solid facts as that the 30 per cent 
of the nation’s population that lives on the 
farm is getting only 15 per cent of the national 
income, and that the purchasing power of the 
farmer’s dollar is only 87 per cent as great as 
before the war. Neither is there anything tran- 
sient in the determination of farmers to correet 
these conditions. 

The farm problem exists; what good can be 
done by denying it? The country as a whole 
is gradually rousing itself to a fair considera- 
tion of the matter. Is the group of eastern re- 
publicans that is now in a position of leader- 
ship to be the last to face the facts? Once it 
was the pride of the leaders of the republicat 
party that it remedied injustice 
found. 


wherever 
Are we to be asked to believe that this 
was only in the time when the western farmers 
controlled the party and when a western radi-~ 
eal named Lincoln dominated its counsels? 
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§EEDING SWEET CLOVER WITH ALL 
OATS 


HERE are many millions of acres of oats, 
considerably over half, which are seeded 
to oats alone without clover of any kind. It 
has been suggested that now sweet clover 
seed is so cheap, it might be a good policy to 
geed at least eight pounds of searified sweet 
elover with each acre of oats even tho the land 
js somewhat. acid and is to be plowed up for 
'eorn the year following. Many people are now 
beginning to think that there is an accumula- 
tive effect of inoculation, that on acid soil the 
sweet clover or alfalfa may fail the first time 
or two but eventually they may do fairly well. 
Of course, on acid soil, it is impossible to make 
the best kind of a success without lime. Just 
the same, we are convinced that there are mil- 
lions of acres of acid soil which it is imprac- 
tical to lime right now, where it might be worth 
while to seed sweet clover with the oats every 
year. The sweet clover stand obtained in this 
way may be very scattering but we are con- 
vinced that eventually on a large part of this 
sil a sufficient stand will be obtained so that 
when the ground is plowed in April of the fol- 
lowing year enough fertility will have been 
added to more than pay for the sweet clover 
seed. 
The evidence is becoming more and more con- 
vincing that where there is not enough manure 
to cover all the land on the farm once in every 
four years, sweet clover is the most effective 
way of maintaining the soil fertility. The one 
‘drawback has been the statement that sweet 
dover will not grow on acid soil. Now that 
some of our readers have reported that it will 
‘grow on acid soil, if the attempt is continued 
long enough, we are wondering if sweet clover 
can’t be used even more extensively than it is. 
We would be glad to have reports from those 
of our readers who have experimented over a 
|period’of years in the seeding of sweet clover 
with oats on acid land. 





THE AMERICAN CORN STALK BORER 
HIS is the time of year when many western 
farmers will notice a worm burrowing in 
their corn stalks and will begin to wonder if 
the dreaded European corn borer has finally 
reached them. Invariably we have found that 
the corn stalk borers sent in for inspection dur- 
ing June, are the Ameriean stalk borer. ~This 
isa much darker colored worm than the Euro- 
pean borer and is not so slender. Ordinarily 
Litis not found to any great extent in the corn 
fields except where the field has been deeid- 
edly weedy the year 


causes considerable dama 


before. Sometimes it 
ve around the edges 
fa field which adjoins meadow or wood land. 
The European borer causes its worst damage 
about the time the plants are coming into tassel 
ind from then on during August and Septem- 
ber. The ordinary American stalk borer, on the 
other hand, is most noticeable during June and 
tarly July before the plants come into tassel. 





THE IOWA FARM BUREAU AND THE 
INCOME TAX 

THE June issue of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Messenger has a strong article on the Iowa 
lax situation. It is pointed out that the tangi- 

property, whether it is lorated in the open 
untry or in the city, is paying far more than 
lSshare of the taxes. Moneys and credits, sal- 
Mes and wages which account for more than 
’ per cent of the income in Iowa, pay less than 
’ per cent of the taxes. Property, both town 
Md country, which furnishes from 30 to 40 
wr cent of the income, pays over 95 per cent 
the taxes. This is an unjust situation to 
FOperty holders everywhere, 
armers are especially interested in this sit- 





















uation because, with a per capita income less 
than the people living in town, they are pay- 
ing three times as much for state support, per 
capita, as the city people. The Farm Bureau 
analysis suggests that a state income tax should 
be substituted forthe present state millage levy 
on property. It would seem to be possible in 
this way to save the average land owning 
farmer about twenty dollars a year. 





FIGHTING AGGRESSIVELY FOR 
AGRICULTURE 

N IOWA reader, referring to the lying 

which has been done concerning agricul- 
ture by certain people, writes: ‘‘It is a sorry 
fact that there is rising up an ever increasing 
number of men in good standing who are will- 
ing to lie if they are well paid for it . . . let’s 
get it out of our heads that big business fights 
fair. It don’t. What it wants is results, not 
facts.”’ 

He then goes on to suggest that we might lie 
about the railroads in much the following man- 
ner: The gross income of the railroads is over 
five billion dollars a year. Their value, ac- 
cording to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, is nineteen billion dollars. The railroads 
are, therefore, making over 25 per cent on 
their value. Freight rates are outrageously 
high and should come down at once. 

In very truth, it is a sad world if we have 
reached a time when the different classes of 
society feel that it is essential to indulge in 
competitive lying. We can’t help but feel that 
ignorant tho they may be, of facts concerning 
agriculture, nevertheless, the vast majority of 
the American business men are sound at heart. 
They will not long stand for deliberate lies con- 
cerning either agriculture or business. Even- 
tually they will look with as much loathing on 
the plutogog who deliberately lies in an effort 
to play upon the prejudices of the ignorant 
wealthy as they now look upon the demagog 
who plays upon the passions of the ignorant 
poor. 

In order to wage an aggressive fight for agri- 
culture, we don’t believe that it is necessary to 
lie. The ease for agriculture is so strong that 
truth will serve the purpose. 


ODDS AND ENDS 

T recently heard an lowa business man say 
with all the vigor at his command to an audi- 
ence of over a hundred farmers: 

‘*T would rather be an optimist and be wrong 
than a pessimist and be right.”’ 

This is a magnificent expression of faith, but 
will it work? Hundreds of Iowa bankers fol- 
lowed this policy five years ago, optimistically 
loaning more money than the situation justi- 
fied. They were optimists and were wrong and 
now they are out of business. Thousands of 
Iowa farmers in 1920 that the boom 
couldn’t continue; they refused to believe the 


said 


assertions so common in those days that lowa 
farm land would scon sell for $1,000 an acre; 
they were pessimists and they were right and 
they are still in business, even tho the farm 
situation is hard. 

We have too many wrong optimists in the 
cities of the United States today; men who 
knowingly use false figures in order to con- 
vince some one that the situation is so 
cheerful that they should part with their money 
forthwith. Personally, if I had to choose be- 
tween being a wrong optimist and a right pes- 
simist, I certainly would want to be a right 
pessimist. Fortunately no one has to make a 
choice of this sort, except possibly salesmen and 
professional boosters. 

Most of us are free to face facts squarely. 
The first thing to do is to understand the sit- 
uation correctly and then optimistically and 
resolutely do your best, 

I saw a mile run once where a wrong op- 


else 


timist started out as tho he were running a hun- 
dred yard dash. He lasted about half way 
round, whereas the right pessimist, correctly 
measuring his own strength and the length 
of the run, held his sprint for the finish and 
won first. 

It is time here in Iowa to forget all about 
pessimism which some folks think will gain 
them political office as well as the optimism 
which certain other interests are promulgating 
for purely selfish purposes. It is not a matter 
of pessimism or optimism, but a problem in 
correctly measuring facts. In looking at the 
facts we should not use either dark blue or rosy 
tinted spectacles, because first of all we want 
the truth. After we have the truth it is all 
right then to adopt whatever frame of mind 
will enable us to work most efficiently. 

Supporters of the Haugen bill, men inter- 
ested in the exportable surplus of pork, wheat 
and cotton, have been much disappointed in the 
behavior of organized dairymen. Of eourse, I 
have expected that eastern dairymen produe- 
ing whole milk for such markets as New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston would be somewhat 
prejudiced against the Haugen bill. They 
would say to themselves, ‘‘We have no export- 
able surplus of milk; our milk prices depend 
upon the wages of laboring men, in these big 
eastern cities and our feed prices are likely to 
be raised by the Haugen bill.’’ While I be- 
lieve that these arguments can be combatted, I 
can easily understand the attitude of these 
men. 

What I can’t understand is the attitude of 
the butter producing dairymen of Northeastern 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin. True it is 
that these men have been more prosperous, in 
the last five years, than most western farmers. 
At times they have had an air of saying, 
‘‘Aren’t we smart? Why don’t the rest of you 
farmers go to dairying and make money like 
we do?’’ What these people fail to realize is 
that it will only take a few thousand corn and 
hog farmers shifted over into dairying to bring 
about a surplus production of butter fat so- 
that our twelve cent butter tariff will no longer 
do us any good. To compete with the Danes on 
the London market is a different proposition 
from competing with the Danes on the New 
York market behind a twelve cent tariff wall. 
We had a slight temporary experience with this 
kind of a situation in the summer of 1924 when 
good pastures gave us a surplus for a time. 

Now that whole milk is being shipped by spe- 
cial refrigerator tank cars from points as far 
west as Mason City, Iowa, to New York it is 
worth while for even the eastern whole milk 
men to think a little bit about what continued 
injustice to western farmers is likely to mean 
to them eventually. It is not too late yet for 
the dairymen of the United States to turn 
aside from their role of Pharisee with the idea 
of acting the part of Good Samaritan to those 
farmers who have a surplus to sell to Europe. 
They have good precedent in this matter be- 
cause Frank O. Lowden, president of the Hol- 
stein Association, has definitely seen the light. 
I feel that many more dairymen would come 
to see things as Lowden does except for the 
fact that they have been spending so much en- 
ergy perfecting their co-operative associations. 
They have been looking at their own necessities 
close at hand and have been unable to keep in 
touch with the wider economic aspects. In the 
future, corn, hog and wheat farmers of the 
west have reason to expect a little more sym- 
pathetic co-operation from the dairymen than 
they have in the past. Butter producers can’t 
afford to be too satisfied for highly paid do- 
mestic labor behind a 12 cent tariff wall. There 
is danger that the tariff wall will be torn down 
if economic justice is not done to the corn, 

*hog, wheat and cotton farmers. 
H. A. WALLACE. 
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SENATE FAILS TO MEET FARM NEEDS 


Export Plan Beaten by Vote of 45 to 39—Fake Relief Bill Now Up 


bell has rung the curtain down on the 

drama of farm relief legislation, and 
the responsibility for defeating the measure in 
the form in which it finally came before the 
senate rests with still greater certainty than it 
did in the house on the shoulders of the present 
republican administration representing. the in- 
dustrial forces of the northeast and the south- 
east. The senate was polled repeatedly during 
the afternoon Thursday, on various questions 
affecting first the form in which the bill would 
be finally voted on, then on the matter of ac- 
cepting or rejecting the amendment to the 
house bill (in substance the Haugen bill as it 
was formerly before the house), and then a 
final vote on an amendment to the bill which 
would have eliminated the special financing of 
cotton from its provisions. 


WW “ert nas rane’ D, C.—Once more the 


Bratton, Caraway, Copeland, Dill, Heflin, 
Jones of New Mexico, Kendrick, McKellar, 
Mayfield, Neely, Simmons, Steck, Tyson, 
Wheeler—(15). 
Farmer-Labor : 
Noes (45)—Republicans: 
ham, Borah, Butler, Couzens, 
Ernst, Fernald, Fess, Gillett, Goff, Hale, 
Keyes, Lenroot, Metcalf, Moses, Pepper, 
Phipps, Reed of Pennsylvania, Sackett, Short- 
ridge, Wadsworth, Weller, Willis—(24). 
Democrats: Senators Bayard, Blease, Brous- 
sard, Bruce, Edwards, George, Gerry, Glass, 
Harris, Harrison, King, Ransdell, Reed of Mis- 
souri, Robinson of Arkansas, Sheppard, Smith, 
Stephens, Swanson, Trammell, Underwood, 
Walsh—(21). 
Pairs: Senator Farris (aye) with Senator 


Senator Shipstead—(1). 
Senators Bing- 
Dale, Edge, 


Fletcher (no) ; Senator Nye (aye) with Sena, ’ 
tor MeLean (no); Senator McKinley (aye) @ 
with Senator du Pont (no) ; Senator Overmag 
(aye) with Senator Warren (no). ny 
Such surprises as are found in this vote arg 
among the democratic negative votes. Senator” 
Blease of South Carolina, Senators George and 
Harris of Georgia and Senator Sheppard of | 
Texas had at various times been counted for 
the bill, altho as the debate progressed their” 
probable opposition became more and more eer. | 
tain. On the other hand the vote of Senator 
Neely of West Virginia for the measure wag 
a distinet surprise. Of the twelve senators not - 
recorded ten were paired, leaving only Senators & 
Smoot of Utah and Pittman of Nevada who & 
were not recorded as to their position on the | 
measure. During the very hectie day’s debate 
which preceded the final vote it 





Only one test vote was favorable 
to friends of the measure, that a 
vote of 50 to 35 in favor of a pro- 
posal made by Senator McNary to 
limit to $75,000,000 the special fi- 
nanhcing provided for the cotton 
crop. On every other test vote the 
majority was opposed to the farm 
relief advocates, and on the really 
final vote of the day the perfected 
amendment was defeated by a vote 
of 45 in opposition to 39 in favor. 

The vote was cast as follows: 

Ayes (39)—Republicans: Sena- 
tors Cameron, Capper, Cummins, 
Curtis, Deneen, Gooding, Herreld, 
Howell, Johnson, Jones. of Wash- 
ington, La Follette, McMaster, Mc- 
Nary, Means, Norbeck, Norris, Od- 
die, Pine, Robinson of Indiana, 
Schall, Stanfield, Watson, Wil- 
liams—(23). 

Democrats: 





Senators Ashur 


Black territory represented by senators voting or paired for farm bill; 
white territory, senators voting or paired against; 
tors not voting. 


spotted territory, sena- 


was evident that over night the op. - 
ponents of the bill had made effort 
which it was believed fully indi-- 
cated the defeat, of any measure 
which might be offered or substi- 
tuted so they moved straight to 
force a vote. The, last minute ef- 
fort of Senator McNary tc cut the 
appropriation for cotton to $75, 
000,000 brought out certain votes 
known to be opposed tq the bill, 
and very remarkably was voted 
for by a group of southern senators — 
who finally voted against the bill 
which they had thus helped “per. 
fect.’’ This list ineludes Blease, 
Brousard, George, Harris, Harri- 
son, Ransdell, Robinson of Arkan- 
sas, Stephens, Swanson, Trammell 
and Underwood. 
The Williams amendment was” 
designed to transfer the equaliza-— 
tion fee (Concluded on page 7) 








~EVERGREEN HOLDS ITS FIELD MEET 


Annual Picnic and Athletic Carnival Staged by Wright County Folks 


P AT Goldfield, in Wright county, last 

week Wallace Nelson heaved a sixteen- 

pound shot thirty-seven feet and two 
inches. The same day Alfred Hansen hurled a 
discus a little over eighty feet. 


By W. E. Drips 


just this sort of things up in Wright county, 
playing together, working together and pulling 


I found the Evergreen Sporting Association 
holding its pienie and field day in an ideal pie — 
nie grove. When I arrived about 11:80 there | 
were sixty families gathered, visiting and pre 

paring for the day’s program. The 





They were competing in the annual 
field day celebration held by the 
Evergreen Sporting Association. 
Both are farmers. 

Thirty-seven feet for a shot put 
wouldn't win many college track 
meets and neither would a heave of 
eighty feet for the discus, but both 
brought points for the competitors 
in the association’s events and the 
applause for the winnings meant as 
much to Evergreen as when Char- 
ley Huff jumped over a thirteen- 
foot bar for a pole vault record. 
For Evergreen has a way all of its 
own and that’s why the community 
was so much interested in the 
sports. That was why the presi- 
dent of the association, Albin J. 
Nelson, after he had presided at a 
dandy program, excused himself. 
and disappeared. Nelson, a farmer 
who farms, went out and put on his 
track suit and to show the young- 
sters he was still in the games, he 
reappeared in official uniform. 
took a place in several weight 
events and then captured second in. 
the hundred yard dash, beating 





Albin Nelson, president of the Evergreen Sporting Association 
in Wright county, besides being a farmer, is also an all around ath- 
lete. Nelson, altho he is nearly forty, 
can put a shot over thirty-five feet, 
and broad jump with the best of 
At the annual picnic of the 
association last week he showed the 
youngsters he was still full of pep by 
taking second in the hundred yard 
dash, defeating twenty others, all 
younger. Nelson has been showing 
the boys his stuff for several years. 
Back in 1910 while competing for his 
team in the association he took first 
in the high and broad jump. The 
Evergreen Sporting Association is an 
all around community organization. 
Besides the annual field meet which 
is in the nature of an athletic carni- 
val, Evergreen holds a debating con- 
test and livestock, poultry and do- 
mestic science show. The association 
has a unique method of encouraging 
competition and keeping up interest. 
They are entered in the community 
contest being sponsored by Wallaces’ Farmer and here is an account 
of the way they handled a part of their annual program. 


them. 


picnie ground, a natural site on the 
bank of the Boone river, four miles 
south of Goldfield, had been pro 
vided with tables and_ benches, 
The table was beginning to sag 
with the over-abundance of food 
and benches were filling, for the 
president had just passed the word 
a program would be given. Sof 
sat down, curious ag to what I 
might expect. 

It was a good program, too, Mu- 
sie by a quartet of Four-H girls 
and a special sketch. to illustrate 
the songs came first. Then an Im” 
dian dance by the youngsters 
full regalia was neatly staged. Fol- 
lowing this were readings, talks al 
singing by the Evergreen Glee 
Club. It was a program that would 
have been well received anywhere 
for it had quality. And then the 
president announced dinner Was” 
ready. The food had been p. 
on the tables and each person Was” 
provided with a tray and picked Up 
his meal cafeteria style. What @ 
dinner! Chicken, salads, potatoes; 
cakes and cookies, pia and coffee, 








several youngsters wearing insignia 
indicating they had recently starred in high 
school competition. But again that’s the way 
they do things in Evergreen. 

For over twenty years they have been doing 


together. That was the reason I went up to the 
picnic—to seé a real farm community doing 
things in a real way—and I certainly got my 
money’s worth. 


and plenty of everything and such 
a variety. I felt that if there was not other 
reason for driving a hundred miles the dinner 
would have been sufficient attraction. ‘4 

In the afternoon the annual field meet Wa 
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Bsiaged. Farmers who had left the 
J “HE corn field just before noon came out 
all togged up in sport uniforms ready 
fo try their skill with the youngsters 
jo see Who could throw a discus the 
farthest. They tossed a sixteen-pound 
weight and showed good form in so do- 
ng. The group that ran a hundred 















a lady wins a prize on her home made 
bread she gets a certain number of 
points and when her husband wins 
the broad jump at the field day he 
adds points to his side’s score. A home 
run in a ball game nets points to the 
side for which it is made and counts 
as. big as if the side had a person 


aye) q ‘yards was big and the winner had to | who won a debate at the literary meet- 
rman ™@ show speed. Competition was keen all | ing. So that’s why the president had 
_@ibru the meet. The ladies had some | to compete in the track meet. His 
e are events, too, and so did the young- | side needed the points. He is on the 
nator sters. The Evergreen field meet, you | Red team this season and last year 
‘gee, is of as much importance to these | the Greens won out. He told me he 
and | folks as to any group of collegians. sure hoped his team could eat off of 
‘d of | ' Again, this is an Evergreen event. | the Greens, altho he felt that thus 
1 for #® it is traditional, in that community, to | far this year points were about even- 
their & compete, and every member of the as- | ly divided. 
e Cer. HH goc'iation responds when he is called. Evergreen has other good points be- 
nator ™ That’s one reason why the association | sides those they win in competition. 
. wag @ is thriving and why it has thrived for | They have a community hall, using 
‘$s not. twenty odd years. the school house for a meeting place. 
ators - The name “Evergreen” originated | The basement has been remodelled 
who” ‘thirty years back when the same |} and here the community of its sixty 
n the group of farmers held a Sabbath school | families can gather and hold their ses- 
“@ in the neighborhood. They were not | sions and have their frolics, They 
ebate ‘content to do as other communities | haven’t a community church any more. 
te Ih ‘did and merely hold the Sabbath | The coming of the automobile made 
1€ OP: “MH gchool part of the year. They made it | it easier to get to nearby towns. But 
fforts #g year round feature and so the name | Evergreen folks still attend church. 
indi-. @ Bvergreen came. Then one day a group | Two different ministers who were at 
asure @ of the younger members started a | the picnic told me that. Altho ten 
ubsti- Hecompetitive hunt. They agreed to go | different denominations of church 
ht to out and try their skill for a limited | folks are represented in the commun- 
te ef- ‘time and the side that returned with | ity they all get along fine and they 
it. the the largest quantity of game would be | pride themselves as a community 
75 the guests of the losers at dinner. | where squabbles never exist. It is a 
si @ The whole community joined in and it ‘ happy community and has been. One 
» bill, 
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$a gala affair. In fact, it was so 
‘f00d they decided the hunt should be 
Mpeated. So the Evergreen Sporting 
Association started. But hunting was 













0 sag Yapart. Some of the folks wanted 

food literary society. After a few trials 
or thé Malone they decided the thing to do was 
word make it part of the general associa- 






So I m. Other things came. The Farm 
hat I Mireau, the Four-H clubs, community 
Miging, a livestock and _ poultry 
W, domestic science demonstra- 















Mu- hs, but Evergreen kept them all in 
girls Meir association. 

strate HH So, today the Evergreen Sporting 
an In- MH ociation has a regular program. 
ers IM W*tch month a meeting is held. One 
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mle its a fair, another its a debate 
in the summer its the picnic and 
aday. They still hunt and in or- 
to better rid the community of 
mous pests they have‘devised a plan 
freby the youngsters can get credit 
killing rats and squirrel thruout 
year. 

But why all the competition? Well, 
is where the fun comes in. Ever- 
men in its association has this all 
ed out. At the annual meeting 
Mi just before March first of each 
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coffee, and when officers are elected, 

i suc ,2re chosen. They have the 
i ads” and the “G “ 

othe reens” and every 

‘i 9 Aber, large and small, is put on a 

inner " *§ The senior members have a 





ster on each side as do the junior 
Mbers. And every activity of the 
. is based on a point system. When 
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Here are the folks who direct the Evergreen Sporting Association. 





Even the young- 


sters have jobs as officers in the junior sections. 


of the older residents spoke with pride 
in commenting on the community. 

“Maybe the state of Iowa has a di- 
vorce record of one to every three 
marriages,” he said. “But that doesn’t 
apply here. There’s only been one 
divorce in our community in twenty 
years.” They also point to the fact 
that their homes are modern. They 
take pride in telling of the number 
of high school graduates among their 
young folks and all one has to do is to 
look the community over and he is 
convinced they have benefited by 
their efforts in working and playing 
together. 

Evergreen is out to win the com- 
munity cup offered by Wallaces’ 
Farmer for the most unusual and best 
community in Iowa. They have en- 
tered the contest seriously and after 
watching them conduct their picnic 
and watch the seriousness with which 
they went to work on what they were 
doing I know they will make a good 
showing. 

For a community that understands 
how to get the most out of life, 
whether its work or play I have to 
hand it to Evergreen. And as I left 
the spirit of competition impressed 
me as a real method for co-operation. 
Two of the members were discussing 
the backwardness of the season and 
wondered if the corn would get up and 
coming. But before they got to worry- 
ing they were “kidding” each other 
about the final ball game in a series 











One was a “Red” and the 
other a “Green” and each‘side has 
won a game. Maybe the corn will be 
backward but if the “Reds” can only 
make enough points to dine off of the 
Greens this year Evergreen can over- 
look such a minor disappointment as a 
corn crop. After all, Evergreen knows 


of three. 








life is sweetest when they mix play 
with their work and so they remain a 
real community. And from all ap- 
pearances they are not going to have 
a worry over their crops if the weather 
holds out, for Evergreen are just as 
good farmers as they are sportsmen— 
and their fields vouch for that. 





Senate Fails to Meet Farm Needs 


(Continued from Page 6) 


from producer to the processor, and 
said by Mr. Williams to be designed 
to prevent “price fixing’’ by the board. 
The advocates of the bill all opposed 
this change. Mr. Harris of Georgia 
proposed a last minute amendment 
providing for preferential freight 
rates on all basic agricultural com- 
modities. It was later withdrawn. 
Then the Robinson amendment, in 
substance the whole of the Yoakum 
plan, was voted on, receiving 35 votes, 
all of senators known to be in opposi- 
tion to the general farm relief pro- 
gram, 

Senators Wadsworth of New York, 
and Bingham of Connecticut made 
last minute efforts to add greater op- 
position to the bill. Wadsworth 
charged that this bill, and most of the 
substitutes proposed sought to bring 
about Federal supervision and con- 
trol, thru commissions, of the whole 
business of agriculture. This ten- 
dency, he said, has already run riot 
in the American government. How 
any farmer could ask to be controlled 
thru a government commission he 
could not understand. 

Senator Reed of Missouri made a 
characteristic attack on the bill at 
the very outset of the last day’s ses- 
sion. 

Those speaking for the bill were led 
by Senators McNary and Gooding. 
Senator Norris and Senator Copeland 
of New York also took part in the 
debate in favor of the measure. 

Following the vote by which the 
Haugen bill was finally defeated and 
rejected as an amendment to the orig- 
inal house bill for co-operative mar- 
keting division in the United States 
department of agriculture, Senator 
Norris offered as a new amendment 
the identical bill, with a provision for 
handling cotton with an immediately 
effective equalization fee. This mus- 
tered but 28 votes. 

Immediately after this, the last move 
of the day was made, when Senator 
Lenroot, who had deserted the advo- 
cates of the corn belt bill some three 
weeks ago, came forward with his pro- 
posal, which he offered as an amend- 
ment, namely the almost complete 
text of the Tincher bill, once offered 
in the house, but now of unsavory his- 
tory. The effort of Senator Lenroot to 
bring this bill up, prevented a recess 
which was moved by Senator McNary, 
and carried the whole matter over in- 
to another debate, and finally to a re- 
cess offered by friends of the meas- 
ure. Seeing this evident intent to at- 
tempt to put over the administraton 
bill, Senator Norbeck brought up a 
proposal he had made some time be- 
fore, and offered it as an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute. This is 
in substance the mcKinley export 
bounty plan, but limited specifically 
to one year, and with details left to 
the secretary of commerce to put into 
effect. 

This took the whole matter over in- 
to Friday. In the proceedings on Fri- 
day the opposition to any of the real 
farmer plans was still more solidified 
than on the day before, and the Nor- 
beck measure could only muster 16 
votes, and was defeated. This brought 
the Tincher plan, embodied in the Len- 
root amendment, to the front as the 
sole remaining proposal, and on this 
the whole of the attention of the sen- 
ate was centered, with Senator Heflin 
of Alabama leading the fight against 
the bill. 





The developments of the week here 
indicate that no matter as to the re- 
sult of the vote in the senate defeat- 
ing the Haugen bill, the matter of 
farm relief, of adequate federal legis- 
lation to either bring agriculture to a 
parity with other industries, or to 
bring other industries back to a parity 
with agriculture, has become the big 
issue of the immediate present. This 
result has come out of the senate de- 
bate. It is no longer smiled at, or ridi- 
culed, or brushed to one side in major 
political circles. Altho Borah voted 
against the bill as presented, he made 
it plain that he had no truck with the 
position taken by Mellon, and the Mel- 
lon letter. Hiram Johnson’s vigorous 
stand awakened the widest apprehen- 
sion in major republican circles. The 
splitting away of the western wing of 
the democratic party from its titular 
leadership, altho it did not produce 
enough votes to put the measure thru, 
has indicated a sharp division, point- 
ing to political realignments more dis- 
tinctly than anything else that has 
taken place. Senator Copeland of 
New York City, has carried a position 
thru that is of the widest political sig- 
nificance, namely that the scare crow 
raised by the opponents of the Haugen 
bill, that it meant high prices for 
foods, and hard times for the city 
populace, was a straw man, not true, 
and that the plain people of the cities 
need more to look after continuing 
prosperity so their jobs may be secure, 
than they do to what the farmer gets 
for his produce, for that has little if 
any relationship to what they pay for 
it. 

One piece of evidence as to the over- 
whelmingly big place the matter has 
taken in the center of political doings 
is found in the major private informa- 
tion service operated in Washington, 
I have referred to this article fre- 
quently, and I know of its inside con- 
tacts in certain big political centers. 
Five months ago the service turned 
farm legislation aside with an occa- 
sional five or ten line paragraph—and 
this not even in every week’s service. 
The last issue of this service which 
came to my attention, before writing 
this letter, contains reference to al- 
most no other important matter, but 
devotes almost its complete weekly is- 
sue to a discussion of the farm relief 
situation, in its several major political 
aspects. 

I wrote a few weeks ago that it 
seemed to me evident that this issue 
would share with prohibition as the 
big issues of the campaign. The last 
three weeks’ developments have side- 
tracked prohibition almost completely, 
except in a few contests, like the 
Wadsworth contest in New York, 
where he has boldly proclaimed his 
adherence to repeal of the 18th amend- 
ment, and this leaves the farm issue 
as the one big issue, with its concom- 
mittants which now seem sure to 
emerge as the big issues for the next 
campaign, namely the letting down of 
immigration bars, to break the air 
tight control of industrial production, 
and to let down the tariff on the prod- 
ucts of urban industry, to cheapen the 
cost of production both of farm, and 
of industrial products. 

With the vote on the Haugen bill, 
the coalition for lower industrial tar- 
iffs, and legislation friendly to agri- 
culture, seems almost in sight, in the 
way of which there stands only the 
bogey of hide-bound adherence to 
party ties. 
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Hog Profits 


Chicago hogs, in June of 1926, aver- 
aged about $14.00 a hundred, or higher 
than at any time in the present up- 
ward movement. A price of $14.00 a 
hundred at Chicago for hogs in the 
month of June is equivalent to $1.16 
corn on a Chicago number two basis 
or about $1.00 a bushel for corn on 
Iowa farms. Feeding corn to hogs, 
therefore, has been an extraordinarily 
profitable business during the past 
month. 

Our charte which is presented here- 
with is based on the average weighted 
cost of corn during the past year. This 
weighted price of number two Chicago 
corn was 78.1 cents a bushel. As a 
ten year average hogs have sold in 
the month of June for a price equiva- 
lent to eleven bushels of such corn. 
The value of eleven bushels of 78.1 
cent corn gives $8.59 a hundred as the 
corn price of hogs for the month of 
June, 1926. The actual price was 





and Losses 


$14.00 a hundred or there was a profit 
of $5.41 a hundred. This is probably 
the largest profit at any time in the 
last fifty years. 

Hog prices during the past two 
months have been much higher than 
we anticipated. While prices will 
doubtless continue good during the re- 
mainder of the summer, we _ believe 
that they are now dangerously high 
and that an unusually severe break in 
hog prices will come some time in 
August, September or October. In 
spite of the common report that the 
spring pig crop this year is only 
slightly larger than a year ago, we 
anticipate that by late 1927 our hog 
chart will again be showing a decided 
loss. A severe disease epidemic com- 
bined with a large corn crop are about 
the only things which can prevent our 
hog chart from showing an unusual 
loss beginning within a year or a year 
and a half. 


HOG-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss above or below average in dollars per cwt., 


if the average farmer 


feeds his corn to hogs instead of selling it on the market. 





Steer Profits and Losses 


The Chicago price for thirteen hun- 
dred pound fat steers for June, 1926, 
averaged about $9.80 a hundred or 
nearly fifty cents a hundred higher 
than in May. The thirteen hundred 
pound fat steers marketed in June, 
1926, were fattened on corn which cost 
75.8 cents a bushel on a Chicago num- 
ber two weighted basis. As an aver- 
age of ten years it has required the 
equivalent of 83.3 bushels of such corn 
to convert a feeder weighing one thou- 
sand pounds the preceding December 
into a thirteen hundred pound fat 
steer for the June market. Last De- 





cember a thousand pound feeder cost 
$73.00. The cost of a thirteen hun- 
dred pound fat steer finished in June 
was around $135.72. The selling price 
was $9.80 a hundred or $127.40 a head 
which would indicate a loss of $8.32 a 
head. 

The loss period in fat steers which 
began last April continues. We do 
not anticipate, however, that the loss 
will become very much greater during 
the summer. In fact, with hog prices 
as high as they are now, it would 
seem that fat cattle prices ought to 
improve at least a little. 


STEER-CORN CHART 
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Gain or loss per steer when corn is fed to fattening cattle instead of being 
sold as corn. 
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Chicago butter extras in June of 
1926 were around 39 cents a pound 
or about the same as in May. Rains 
the middle of June seemed to weaken 
the market somewhat. 

With corn at 70 cents a bushel, oats 
at 41 cents; bran at» $23.00 a ton, cot- 
tonseed meal at $37.00 a ton, and oil 
meal at $49.00 a ton, at central mar- 
ket; with loose hay at $14.00 a ton on 
the farm and with labor at 30 cents an 
hour, the cost of producing a pound of 
butter on the Chicago extra basis was 
around 33 cents for the month of June, 
1926. The actual price was 39 cents or 
there was a profit of 6 cents a pound. 
With feed and labor at present lev- 
els, Chicago milk in May of 1926 cost 
about $1.39 a hundred to produce de- 
livered at the country bottling plant. 
The quoted price is around $2.40 a 
hundred or there was a _ profit of 
around $1.00 a hundred. 


J1913_ 1914 1915S I916 ISI7 1918 1919 


Butter Profits and Losses 


Dairying has now been decidedly 
profitable for the past six years. Pre. 
vious to this time it had been far legg 
profitable than most classes of agri. 
culture for the greater part of sfx 
years. Of course, dairying is in g 
strong strategic position as long as it 
is producing solely for laboring men 
who are getting high wages. Dairy. 
ing will begin to have a hard time ag 
soon as it produces a surplus which 
must be sold to Europe or as, Soon ag 
any large number of laboring men are 
out of work. 





RAISING COTTON IN KANSAS 


Southeastern Kansas is raising cotton, 
Enough of this crop ig being raised go 
that there is a gin at Coffeyville and one 
at Caney. This is a new crop for Kansag, 
Just ag the corn growing area is being 
pushed north in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas, so is cotton growing pushing 
north. Southeastern Missouri raises con- 
siderable cotton and of late southern IIli- 
nois and southwestern Indiana, 
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Gain or loss per pound of butter when feed and labor at prevailing prices 
are given to milk cows. 





pays them to do so. 


all digestible. 
lower cost per gallon. 
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fed the following mash: 
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Meal, 100 lbs.; 


layers. 


ply it. 
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Corn Gluten Feed, 300 lIbs.; 
Ibs.; Ground Oats, 75 Ibs.; 
beef scrap, 100 Ibs.? 7 salt, 5 Ibs. 
wonderful mash for market fowls or "developing early 


A Good Book For You 


Read the experience of practical feeders as given in 
our new 64-page book, “The Gospel of Good Feeding,’ 
which we will be glad to send you, free of charge. 

Buy Corn Gluten Feed from your dealer. 
not sell it any manufacturer will be glad to sup- 
But write for the book today. 
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The Protein Feed That Pays 


For nearly forty years Corn Gluten Feed has 
been recognized as the feed which always supplies 
total digestible nutrients at the lowest cost. 


In New York where feed costs must be watched 
very closely, the dairymen are feeding 150,000 
tons of Corn Gluten Feed per year because it 


Corn Gluten Feed contains 23% or more pro- 
tein, also valuable minerals and vitamines. 
This is why it produces more milk at a 


It is nearly 


For Feeding Poultry 


Corn Gluten Feed is just as good for poultry. 
J. C. Dunn of Waterford, Conn., fed a bunch of cockerels 
two months and they averaged 6.8 Ibs. when dressed. He 


Corn Meal, 100 
Middlings, 200 Ibs.; Linseed 
This is a 


If he does 


Ask for Bulletin 5-A 


Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 
Feed Research Department 
Hugh G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
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' to take care of Old Billy 


| gave me a check for one 


| Whiteside county, Illinois, 
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VETERAN FARM HORSES 


Readers Tell of Horses That Set Old Age Records 


COME months ago we printed a story 

about some old horses in Ohio, and 
asked our readers to send in stories 
of old horses they have known. We 
got some record breaking reports; but 
the champion of the lot was Old Billy, 
of Will county, Illinois, and Sac coun- 
ty, Iowa. C. A. Edson, of Schaller, 
Jowa, who took care of him for the last 
ten years of his life, writes: 

“Old Billy was raised in Will coun- 
ty, Illinois. He was foaled in 1861 and 
was raised by Mr. John Barr. Mr. Barr 
owned him for thirty-five years, and 
then brought him to Iowa. He was 
then active and a good single driver. 
Mr. Barr thought a great 


spite of his age, Old Mike was used 
for three days last spring in plowing 
for corn. Mr. Byers says that Old 
Mike has served him and his family 
so faithfully that he is going to give 
the horse a good home; that he can 
die when he is ready and not a minute 
sooner. 


“Balks” at Being “Mugged” 


One of our field men reports that 
they tried to get new photograph of 
Old Mike, but that he knew all the 
old horse tricks and ran away at a 
good gallop when they tried to get him 
posed. He looks as if he were good 





deal of him, and brought 
him to me and wanted me 


as long as he lived. He 


hundred dollars for his 
keep. I kept him for ten 
years, until he got so old 
that he could not get up. 
So we sent for a veterin- 
arian to chloroform him at 
the age of forty-five. I 
never knew. him to be sick 
a day in his life, but he 
would run away at the 
drop of the hat.” 

Mrs. Marcia Knopp, of 





sent us a story of another 
old horse. Nell is at least 
thirty-six years old, but 
she is still going strong and may beat 
Old Billy’s record yet. Mrs. Knopp 
writes: 

“My mother, Mrs. J. H. Simonson, 
of Whiteside county, bought Nell at a 
local livery stable when she had be- 
come too old for their use. Nell for- 
merly had been a race horse. She was 
4good purchase for a carriage horse; 
never did anything but get up and go. 
Wouldn’t let another horse pass her 
onthe highway; but she would poke if 
there was no other horse within hear- 
ing distance. She has had the best of 
tare with us for twenty-five years. 
She helped in a four-horse team plow- 
ing on the farm an occasional day or 
two one spring. The next spring she 


'tefused to go when the other horses 


flarted up. We concluded that she 
knew she couldn’t help much. So she 
Was taken to the pasture, where she 
has been the last four years. 


} 


“Old Nell,” of Whiteside county, Illinois. 


thirty-six years old. 


“She used to be the leader among 
@ horses in the yards but now us- 
Wally lags behind the others. She got 





@ wn once on our hill this winter and 


the men had to help her up. My son 
thought her hair was nice and thick 
nd that we might kill her and have 
the hide tanned. But I said no, that 
% long as I had charge of the farm 
the would stay here in memory of the 
Many happy carriage rides she had 
ven the children about this beauti- 
mai. country.”’ 

- Another thirty-five-year-old horse is 
eePorted from Washington county, 
owa. Old Mike is owned by J. D. 
e’<Ts, a veteran of the Civil war. In 
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“Old Mike” is thirty-five years old. He lives in 
Washington county, Iowa. 


for a number of years yet. He is a 
sorrel and weighs about 1,100 pounds. 
The photograph on this page shows 
Old Mike with a load of children. 

J. D. Byers, Old Mike’s owner, will 
be seventy-nine in December of this 
year. He enlisted from Pennsylvania 
with the 135th Pennsylvania infantry, 
and was later transferred to the 20th 
Pennsylvania cavalry for six months. 
He re-enlisted in the 21st cavalry and 
served till the close of the war. He 
lacked just one month of being in the 
service three years. He was with the 
Army of the Potomac-most of the time 
and fought at Gettysburg. 

There are other old horses in this 
territory. Lyle Oldfield has a sorrel 
twenty-eight years old; Walter C. Wil- 
son, a horse twenty-seven years old. 

A thirty-three-year-old Morgan mare 
is reported from Kansas, F. D. Evver- 
ingham of Franklin county, Kansas, 
writes: 

“T just lost a Morgan 
4 mare who was thirty-three 
years old. She worked all 
last summer as third horse 
whenever she was needed, 
and drove single or dou- 
“i ble. She was an all 
around family horse. I 
never knew her to be sick 
a day in her life until she 
came down with acute in- 
digestion just before her 
death.” 

“ Milton Hughes, of Ozark 
county, Missouri, puts a 
Missouri entry in the con- 
test. He writes: 

“tT have an old mare, 
Maud, foaled June 6, 1894. 
She was thirty-one years 
old this June. She has 

never been sick a day in 

her life; has all her teeth and eats 

corn pretty well. Her mate died three 
years ago. She was twenty-five years 
old. This mare has not been worked 
for three years, but up to that time 
she was up on her toes all the time.” 

To wind up the gallery, we have a 
letter from Leonard Paulson, in Mon- 
tevideo, South America, enclosing the 
photograph of an Argentine horse born 
in 1881. This is the nearest rival of 
Old Billy that we have heard of. 
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Nearly all electric labor-saving de- 
vices may now be had with 32-volt 
motor to fit farm electric plants. 
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‘This 
puts lize Buying 
where it belongs- 


Your local Goodrich Dealer—with his customary prompt and 
convenient service included can sell you tires at no more than 
you pay for tires delivered from any other source and installed 
on your rims. 


The tiras he offers you are two new and remarkable values— 
Goodrich Radio Cord and Goodrich Radio Balloon. Typical 
Goodrich products, sound quality, positive dependability and 
best in the long run. 


You can see the real tires, feel and study them, ask any ques- 
tions about them, know their story first hand, and, in the end, 
have them applied to the cleaned and inspected rims accurately 
without your lifting a hand. 


Better tires, backed by a great name, applied at home at low cost 
where, in all the land, can you get more for the money? 
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Quality Eggs Get Quality Prices 


(Continued from page 3) 


ar. incentive for producers to use care 
in handling their eggs and promptness 
jn marketing them in the-end works 
to the disadvantage of all the produc- 
ers in that section. Careful methods 
would result in a better average qual- 
ity of the eggs produced there which 
in time would mean the recognition of 
the superiority of the product thru a 
higher average price being paid. 

In so far as the individual egg pro- 
ducer has direct contacts with con- 
sumers or retailers in selling his eggs, 
he must use all reasonable precautions 
to keep these outlets satisfied with the 
quality of his product. If he keeps his 
eggs until ready to ship in a cool place 
and ships frequently, at least twice a 
week, he is reasonably sure that his 
eggs will average good in quality. But 
while most new laid eggs are of fine 
quality, not all are of this character. 
Poor feeding methods may be respon- 
sible for indifferent quality in the new 
laid product and accidental occur- 
rences during the formation of the egg 
in the hen’s body may result in bloody 
eggs, unfit for food, or eggs containing 
particles of foreign substances which, 
while harmless, greatly detract from 
the appearance of the egg when it is 
broken out of the shell. For these rea- 
sons many producers who are supply- 
ing a discriminating consumer trade 
which is willing to pay a high price 
for fine quality, find it to their ad- 
vantage to candle their eggs before 
they are put up for delivery. 

Most egg producers in the middle- 
west do not have these direct outlets 
for their eggs. They must sell them to 
buyers or country stores which in turn 
sell to egg packers where the eggs are 
concentrated, graded and shipped to 
market in carlots. Under these condi- 
tions it is not practical for the pro- 
ducers to grade their eggs for sale 
since they are not at present bought 
on a graded basis. What is greatly 
needed in this great egg producing sec- 
tion is a universal system of buying 
which recognizes quality and which 
pays each producer according to the 
quality of the product which he deliv- 
ers. Until this is done improvement 
in the quality of eggs from this sec- 
tion must necessarily be very slow 
and the eggs from this section can not 
| hope to compete in a large way for the 
highest priced outlets with the eggs 
from sections nearer the markets or 
with eggs from sections where a grad- 
ed system of buying is in effeet. With 
the U. S. standards of egg quality as a 
basis, the Department of Agriculture 
has also prepared a set of simple 
grades for eggs which are intended for 
use at country points in buying eggs 
from producers. A little study of these 
buying grades and of the quality 
Standards will show their simplicity 
and should convince tha most skep- 
tical that they offer a practical means 
of buying eggs on a quality basis. 

Producers should become familiar 
With the fundamentals of egg quality 
and with the principles of candling by 
Which quality is determined. They 
teed this information primarily to en- 
lighten them regarding the quality of 
the eggs which they are taking to mar- 
ket. While producers understand that 
gs are a perishable food product 
Which is subject to rapid deterioration, 
there is no means so effective in bring- 
ting about a realization of how rapid 
this deterioration may be and of the 
heed for using greater care in handling 
their eggs as to look from time to time 
at their own eggs before the candle 
and see how the quality is running. 
| In the middle-west it is not practi- 
fal for most producers to grade their 
Own eggs and perhaps never will be. 
‘te individual egg producing units are 
Relatively small and the distance to 
the large markets is great. This 
Means that concentration of the crop 
Must continue and that the final grad- 
must be done at concentration 








Until the eggs of the middle-west 
are bought upon a quality basis with 
the price differentials carried back to 
the individual, producers in this ter- 
ritory must expect prices to average 
considerably lower than in more fa- 
vored areas. With such a system in 
effect, with modern and improved 
methods of handling the eggs in use 
and with the cheaper feeds available, 
the quality egg of this section may be 
expected to become a sharper and 
sharper competitor for the, quality 
markets of the United States. 





The Value of Farm Manure 


What is a ton of farm manure 
worth? Is it enough so that it is 
worth “careful and systematic saving, 
or is it a case of merely disposing of 
it somehow and the fields being a good 
place to put it? Is it more valuable 
on some soils than others? 

The soils section of the Iowa experi- 
ment station has been carefully and 
thoroly studying the value of manure 
on Iowa soils. What they have found 
is discussed in Bulletin No. 236 which 
has been published under the title, 
“The Economic Value of Farm Manure 
as a Fertilizer on Iowa Soils.” 

The tests from which these results 
were obtained were conducted on 
practically all the soil types of im- 
portance in Iowa. They cover enough 
years to give really dependable and 
valuable information. 

Manure added the least to the crop 
yields on Webster loam and Webster 
siltry clay loam soils. These soils are 
the types that make up the bulk of 
the rich, level black land of central 
and northern Iowa. Manure would 
not be expected to be of great value 
here but gave an added crop yield of 
approximately $1 per ton. 

The highest value per ton of manure 
was received on the Marion silt loam, 
one of the most important types in 
southern Iowa. 

Manure here gave an added return 
of $3.84 per ton in the four-year rota- 
tion. : 

Careful saving of manure and get- 
ting it out on the fields is one of the 
most profitable things farmers can do 
—on farms having soil low in organic 
matter. 

The chief limiting factor in-trop 
production on the soils of two-thirds 
of Iowa farm land is the low amount 
of organic matter. Farm manure is 
one of the best sources of supply. 
Careful saving, removal to the field 
as soon as possible and light applica- 
tion will all help to get the largest 
return. 

The average return received on 
these 43 test plots was $1.97 per ton 
when eight tons per acre was applied 
once in four years. Such returns make 
the time spent in preventing waste 
and getting the manure out at the best 
possible time among the most profit- 
able of the years’ work. 





Cora Shrinkage 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 
“How much does corn shrink from 
shucking time until late summer?’ 

In years when the fall is dry and the 
corn is unusually well matured, the 
shrinkage from husking time in late 
November or early December until the 
following August may be only nine or 
ten per cent. However, in a year, 
like last year, when the fall is wet 
and the corn is poorly matured, the 
shrinkage may run as high as twenty- 
five pef cent between late November 
and the following August. The aver- 
age, one year with another, is about 
seventeen per cent, under Iowa and 
Illinois conditions. In Kansas, we pre- 
sume that it is somewhat lower be- 
cause of the fact that the fall and 
winter is usually drier. 








Here's a mighty good tire 
at a money-saving price 


UILT, branded and guaranteed by Kelly-Springfield. Full 


size, full ply and carefully built throughout. 


Not skimped 


to sell at a price; all four inch sizes are six ply as against four 
and five ply in the majority of tires in the same price class. 


For the man who wants good, moderate priced tires, Buck- 
eyes are the best tire buy on the market today. 


It will pay you to buy tires from your local Kelly dealer 


where you can see what you buy. 


He can sell Buckeyes 


to you at prices that will save you money—and you get your 


tires without waiting. 


Take a look at the Buckeye line—fahric, cord and balloon 
cord—the next time you are near the Kelly dealer’s store. 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 


250 West 57th Street 


New York 


BUCKEYE TIRES 


Built by Kelly-Springfield 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer, 
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LET THIS 
OCCO MAN 


WORM 


YOUR HOGS 


HIS SERVICES ARE 


FREE CHARGE 


OU will be glad to know that your 
} local OCCO service man will get right 
into your hog pen and help you worm 
your hogs. This service is given without 
any additional charge. We do this for you 
because we realize that worming a bunch 
of hogs is a real man-size job. It is one of 
the most important jobs on your farm and 
ought to be done right. OCCO service men 
are experienced. They are dependable; you 
can have complete confidence in them. 


Our farmer friends tell us that this worming 
service is one of the most valuable things 
we do for them. Every season the thous- 
andsoflowa farmers who use OCCO Liquid 
WORM EXPELLER together with OCCO 
MINERAL COMPOUND raise healthy, 
profitable hogs. They are not troubled 
with wormy, sick, runty hogs because they 
rid them of worms this safe, reliable inex- 
pensive way. 
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The only way by which you can guarantee 
a profit from your hogs is to keep them 
healthy. We offer this service free of obli- 
gation, to help you get this profit. Take ad- 
vantage of it because it means money to you. 
OCCO service men are busy worming hogs 
right now. Mail the application at once so 
we can arrange a date for you and send 
you our free folder telling about the im- 
portance of worming all hogs. 


GELWEIN CHEMICAL CO. 


Makers: OCCO Mineral Compound 
Oelwein, lowa 


APPLICATION — 








F Ociwein Chemical Co., Oelwein, lowa. | ] 
When can you help me worm my hogs? 
{ ee ~_—head........-.--.——Wweeks old, 
Name 
Address .. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT __ |ff 





The Fourth of July Picnic 
Basket 

VERY year about this time a cer- 
tain mother of my acquaintance 
decides that the Fourth of July dinner 
will be eaten at home. “It’s too much 
work to fix up a picnic dinner and 
besides I haven’t the time,’ is her 
usual plaint. Each year she has been 


firm in her determination to eat at 
home and save the bother of prepar- 
ing a basket dinner to take to the 
community p‘cnic but each year the 
children backed up by father, of 
course, have won out for picnicing 
with the rest of the crowd. And sec- 
retly, I have always believed that this 
‘woman wouldn’t have missed the pic- 
nic anyway but her children put in 
many anxious moments until mother 
finally promised to go. 

Now a picnic dinnef correctly 
planned and executed should be easier 
on mother than any other kind. Too 
often it involves a feast dinner that 
isn’t appropriate for out of doors be- 
cause of side attractions and insect 
pests and whatnot. And besides a pic- 
nic plate will only hold so much, and 
the same holds true for a picnic stom- 
ach. 

Anyway, let’s make the picnic bas- 
ket this year a simpler matter by cut- 
ting out some of the fancier variations 
that are hard to carry and much more 
appreciated at home than at this out- 
door occasion. Wholesome food of the 
kind that is easily handled, plenty of 
it and the picnic is bound to be a suc- 
cess. 

If there is regular picnic equipment, 
that is a basket equipped with dishes, 
silverware and all the other things 
needed, so much the better. Then it 
is an easy matter to put the pans and 
dishes of eatables into two more bas- 
kets and the picnic party is ready to 


‘start off in plenty of time to get in 


on the whole program of the day. If 
no picnic basket of equipment is avail- 
able then it is a good idea to get one 
of the special boxes which can be 
bought for a quarter and included a 
nice big paper tablecloth besides 
enough plates and cups and other 
dishes for six people. No dishes to 
wash after this sort of picnic, or at 
least not many for the wooden ones 
are put into the general discard. 

Here is a picnic menu that will find 
favor with any family, however fas- 
tid‘ous in its food habits: <A big pot 
of baked beans (will keep hot for sev- 
eral hours if baked in a bean pot); 
fried chicken or meat loaf; plain 
bread and butter sandwiches; escal- 
loped potatoes or potato salad; pick- 
les; strawberry jam; pie or cake; lem- 
onade or coffee or both. 





Novel Book Contest at Whittier 


N REVIEWING the activities of our 

group of farm folk for the past year 
my mind continually reverts to the 
book contest that was held in connec- 
tion with our East Linn County Farm 
Institute. So far as we know it was a 
unique attraction for a farm gather- 
ing and occurred in this way. We 
were looking about for a new feature 
to add interest to the institute when 
Mrs. Florence Haworth suggested that 
we put on an exhibit of farm and home 
Treading matter. The idea proved to 
be a good one as it culminated in a 
contest and exhibit of farm and home 
rea@ing in which nearly “a score of 
farm men and women participated. 

Mrs. Lulu S. Teeter judged the book 
and periodical collections. Each ex- 
hibit was limited to ten books and 
seven periodicals. These collections 


_ were arranged in attractive units on a 
_ long table, brought from the commun- 


ity dining room in the basement of 
our local community hall. 

During intermissions of the Insti- 
tute sessions, this table was thronged 
by interested visitors and contestants. 
That farm péople are interested in the 
subject matter on their reading tables 
was distinctly apparent as one listened 
to or joined in the book discussions. 
“Did you include the Dictionary in 
your list?” “I put the Bible and Dic- 
tionary both in mine,” “Why should 
one include the Bible and Dictionary?” 
every home has those. Why put in 
the Dictionary? It is not reading mat- 
ter.” These and many other remarks 
were heard. Books for children held 
the interest for many. 

The judge worked carefully over 
the exhibit, with evident interest, be- 
ing herself a good book critic. At last 
the ribbons were placed. The first 
place went to Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Taber (Mr. Taber, by the way, is a 
cousin and namesake of Louis J. Ta- 
ber of Ohio, known to many Wallaces’ 
Farmer folk as Master of the National 
Grange.) 

In this, the blue ribbon collection, 
were the following books and periodi- 
cals: Bible, dictionary, Shakespeare, 


home book work there was in the reg- 
ular sessions of the Institute time de- 
voted to the same theme. Mrs. Teeter 
gave her reasons for placing the ex- 
hibits as she did and gave an inspira- 
tional talk on /‘Books in the Home.” 
She told how to choose books, how to 
make friends with them and urged 
that parents cultivate the love of good 
books and poetry early in children. 
She said, “We do have time to do 
the things we take time to do,” and 
even in the rush of modern life we 
can find time for a reading program 
if we will. Mrs. Teeter read from the 
book, ‘“‘When We Were Very Young,” 
by A. A. Milne and the poem, “Flower 
as I Will,” by Lew Sarett. . 

Mrs. Henry Hood read a paper on 
“Literature in the Home.” This was 
written by Mrs, Phedelia Hood and 
read at the Linn County Institute at 
Waubeek, seventeen years ago. The 
fine sentiment expressed by this farm 
woman is as applicable now as then, 
and was of interest in connection with 
the book preceeding contest. 

The articles of resolution presented 
contained the following: 

“An outstanding feature of today’s 
program was the talk on reading in 

















A cool porch is a mighty inviting place in which to sit down to eat 
on a summer evening. This one, fixed up for summer housekeeping, has 
an oil stove conveniently placed and a movable work table. 
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Longfellow’s Poems, Tale of Two 
Cities—Dickens; Lorna Doon—Black- 
more; Feeding the Family—Rose; 
The Challenge of the Country—Fiske; 
Principles of Rural Economics—Gar- 
ver; The Mind in the Making—Rob- 
inson; Wallaces’ Farmer; Good 
Housekeeping; Literary Digest; 
Springfield New Era; The Evening 
Gazette; Youth’s Companion and the 
Country Gentleman. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Williams won 
second with the following books and 
magazines: Bible, Riley’s Child 
Rhymes; High Tide—Selected Poems; 
Just Over the Hill—Margaret Slat- 
tern; Adventures in Friendship— 
Grayson; Fertilizers and Crops—Van- 
slyke; Soils—the Properties and Man- 
agement—Lyon; Pippin — Buckman 
and Farm Machinery and Farm Mo- 
tors; Wallaces’ Farmer, the Cedar 
Rapids Republican, the Breeder’s Ga- 
zette, the Christian Herald, Hoard’s 
Dairyman, Ladies’ Home Journal and 
American. 

It was interesting to note that over 
half of the collections contained Whit- 
tier’s Poems and all but three showed 
Wallaces’ Farmer among the periodi- 
cals. 

In connection with the farm and 


the home. We wish to emphasize the 
pleasure and profit in the use of 
good reading in the farm home and 
especially fh the practice of reading 
aloud.” 

CLEORA WILLIAMS BEDELL. 





Eat It or Leave It 


“TAT it or leave it, as you wish,” 

said the mother to her choosy 
child. “There’ll be nothing else until 
breakfast tomorrow morning, you 
know.” 

She may have thought of him as a 
finicky child; she may even have 
blamed herself for having spoiled him. 
However, she explained his food re- 


fusal to herself, she was a wise mother 
to set out at once to break it up. The 
child who is allowed to leave his food 
on his plate a few times soon knows 
he has the upper hand. In addition to 
being naughty at the table, he asserts 
his right to rule whenever there is a 
difference between his desire and that 
of his parents. More than that, one 
wholesome food after another is left 
off, and in time he begins to show evi- 
dences of a malnourished condition be- 
cause he is choosing and getting too 


many sweets and too few vegetableg, 
fruits, eggs and but little milk. 

Every child feeding problem can he | 
solved by one method or another jf © 
adults have sufficient patience, under. — 
standing and ingenuity. For instance, 
the mother who let her child go to bed — 
without any dinner because he refused 
what his plate contained was acting in © 
agreement with the policy of many 
child health specialists. No hungry 
child will starve or become malnour — 
ished because he is allowed to go hun- 
gry for a meal or so. In fact, if migs- 
ing one meal has not shown him that 
his parents are in earnest, he may 
well be required to miss several more, 
This method is effective only if there 
is no food given him by neighbors or 
others who do not know he is being | 
disciplined. The mother who resorts 
to this let-him-go-hungry system must _ 
be very sure she has been offering the 
right food and that it has been well 
prepared. She is then justified in plac. 
ing her judgment so sternly over that 
of the child’s preference. Also, she 
will be both kind and wise if she of- 
fers his food with no comment on the 
past unpleasant experience; it never 
helps for the victor to “rub it in.” 

Sometimes “starving’’ will not work 
because the child is indifferent to 
food. Then there is something else for 
the parents to be concerned about. 
Active, healthy little tots have every 
reason to be hungry at mealtime and 
can well be expected to greet their 
food with joy. Lack of appetite may 
be due to overfatigue or some other 
bad physical condition, or to not 
enough active play out of doors. Some 
times the explanation is even simpler: 
nibbling between meals. Even the 
child who does not have nickels for ice 
cream cones or candy bars at odd 
times may be taking the edge off his 
appetite by eating wholesome food at 
a time when his stomach should be 
resting. Some children may need an 
extra lunch, but if so, food should be 
given at a regular time rather than as 
a “piece.” 

If parents would only realize that 
all of this eating business is so much 
a matter of habit, they would see to 
it that only the right habits have @ 
chance to start. By the time the baby 
is weaned he should have become ac 
quainted with such a wide variety of 
fruit, vegetable and cereal flavors that 
adding new ones occasionally would 
be no trick at all. The trouble is that 
mothers often are discouraged early 
in the game when the baby spits out 
first tastes, and perhaps makes griml- 
aces. This is a perfectly normal re 
sponse to the new food, simply because 
it is new. Older children, too, and 
even adults, often have to become a 
customed to something they have not 
tasted before. It feels strange on the 
tongue; it may be warmer, colder, oF 
coarser than the accustomed food; it 
is different, but that does not make ft 
distasteful. Distaste or dislike usually 
comes under the influence of bad 
ample or unfavorable suggestion. Often” 
a child is unintentionally encourag' 
into a dislike by the mother who 
prejudiced against the spinach that 
she is feeding him. Her aversion 1 
strong enough to carry over to 
baby tho he is still too young to be 
aware of what is happening. The 
slightly older child, proud to be just 
like daddy, imitates the bad example 
of his elder and mimics his father’s 
dislikes. 

Of course, some food prejudices be 
gin in other ways. The food may have 
been offered when the child was ill, 
angry, frightened, or otherwise me 
tionally upset. Perhaps he has uf 
consciously linked in his mind the fla” 
vor of some distasteful medicine with 
that of the food he is refusing. It 
very helpful to trace out these 9880 
ciations of ideas and experience 
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“and to note to what extent food mat- 
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— 
‘wherever possible, because it is easier 
for parents to undo a bad habit when 


‘they understand how it began. 


Parents who have finicky children 


might well begin by turning an eagle 
leye on their own food habits to.see 
{they are, themselves, setting a good 


example. It might not be amiss to 
table conversation verbatim 


food, are discussed before the chil- 





dren. After directing such an inves- 
tigation toward themselves, parents 
should study their children’s food hab- 
its and temperaments and then refer 
to the abundance of recent literature 
on child training which gives concrete 
suggestions for solving all types of 
behavior problems. 





Tho surroundings may not affect di- 
gestion, an attractively set table does 
stimulate the appetite. 








Our Fashion Department 
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Design No. 2678 is real summery, fash- 
foned of red and white polka dotted silk 
crepe, peach colored French flannel, al- 
yellow crepe de 
violet cotton voile, lavender-blue 
chiffon and shell pink flat crepe. 

Don’t hesitate! It is economical to 
make, easy to slip into, and, best of all, 
it is wearable. The small sketches reveal 


the simplicity of the pattern. A _ style 
that can be made in about two hours. 
After the side and shoulder seams of 


Waist are closed the two-piece circular 
skirt is seamed and stitched to waist. Ths 
dress is then ready for the collar and in- 
set shield to be attached. Complete in- 
Structions with pattern. Cut in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 only requires 3 yards of 
40-inch material with 3% yards of binding. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
Perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
Size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
Sign your name and address. A _ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 

te good styles, dressmaking hints, etc., 
Sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
lc or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 


Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
€s Moines, Iowa. Allow two weeks for 
the delivery of the patterns or fashiqn 


F quarterly. 





VOCATIONAL TEACHING MAKES 
RAPID GROWTH 

Vocational agriculture was taught to 
4,500 high school boys in 175 rural com- 
munities in the past year. Fifteen new 
vocational departments will begin when 
school opens in the fall. 

The first high school work in vocational 
agriculture in Ohio started in 1918. In 
eight years it has grown from nineteen 
departments to 190, with 90 per cent of 
the total enrollment farm boys. There 
remain only fifteen counties that do not 
have at least one department of vocational 
agriculture in their high schools. 

Each boy that enrolls in the depart- 
ment must start some project at home, 
and at its completion show a complete 
record of hig activities, receipts and ex- 
penditures. Project activities may in- 
clude livestock, field crops, vegetables, or 
accounts of the farm business. In the 
classroom the boys discuss their prob- 
lems with classmates and instructor. 





Vegetables keep their flavor better 
when they are cooked if they are sliced 
lengthwise instead of crosswise. 








HERE it is!—the red-and- 
green package that’s chock- 
full of flavor—the flavor made 
famous by Kellogg and found 
nowhere else. 


Kellogg’s are the original 
Corn Flakes—crisp and never 
tough-thick. Imitated for 
years but never equaled. 
Kellogg leads in sales. 

Be sure and get Kellogg’s. 
Sold by all grocers. Served 
at all hotels and restaurants. 





















Oven-fresh ALWAYS 
in K amore patented 
inner-sealed wazxtite 
wrapper. 













CORN 
FLAKES 


Imitations cannot bring 
you such wonder-flavor— 
such crisp, crunchy flakes. 

he genuine corn flakes 
have the signature of the 


\NNMER SEALED 


WSC Te! 




















originator on the package. 
Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not 


* 
Safety First find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 


you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 


A Good Habit That 
Is Hard to Break! 








The primary purpose of tooth paste is {9/7— Amp 
to clean and preserve theteeth. BICK- 
MORE Tooth Paste in a very pleasant 
way—accomplishes that and more! It 
keeps the gums in a healthy 
condition and leavesthemouth 
feeling cool and clean, also 
sweetens the breath. 






One owes many little attentions to 
his or her toilet and nothing adds more to the real pleasure 
of these duties than the right preparation for the teeth. 


Entire families all over the country have acquired the 
BICKMORE habit. They find it a pleasure to use 
BICKMORE XYZ Skin Ointment, Easy-Shave Cream, 
Disappearing Cream, Tooth Paste, Cold Cream and 


e Gere) Bal 
Paste 





SBIcCKMORE 


Pom-Gloss. 35c pertube. Buy from your dealer. 
If your dealer cannot and will not supply you, write 
irect to The Bickmore Company, OM Town, Maine 
AFeaterfor DLCKMORE 
Dealer for 
XYZ Skin Ointment Tooth Paste 
Easy-Shave Cream Cold Cream 


Disappearing Cream Pom-Gloss 
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Our Sabbath 


By HENRY WALLACE 


Schaal Lesson 





Except when announcement ts made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- J 
duced by any other paper until special written | ermission has been obtained. . 


This statement may not always apply to 
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Childhood and Education 
of Moses 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for July 11, 1926. Exodus 2:1-10; 
Acts 7:22.) 


“And there went a man of the house 
of Levi, and took to wife a daughter 
of Levi. (2) And the woman con- 
ceived, and bare a son; and when she 
saw him that he was a goodly child, 
she hid him three months. (3) And 
when she could not longer hide him, 
she took for him an ark of bulrushes, 
and daubed it with slime and pitch; 
and she put the child therein, and 
laid it in the flags by the river’s 
brink. (4) And his sister stood afar 
off to know what would be done to 
him. (5) And the datighter of 
Pharaoh came down to bathe at the 
river; and her maidens walked along 
by the riverside; and she saw the ark 
among the flags, and sent her hand- 
maid to fetch it. (6) And she opened 
it, and saw the child; and, behold, the 
babe wept. And she had compassion 
dm him, and said, This is one of the 
Hebrew’s children. (7) Then said his 
sister to Pharaoh’s daughter Shall I go 
and call thee a nurse of the Hebrew 
women, that she may nurse the child 
for thee? (8) And Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter said to her, Go. And the maiden 
went and called the child’s mother. 
(9) And Pharaoh’s daughter said unto 
her, Take this child away, and nurse 
it for me, and I will give thee thy 
wages. And the woman took the child 
and nursed it. (10) And the child 
grew, .and she brought him unto 
Pharaoh’s daughter, and he became 
her son. And she called his name 
Moses, and said, Because I drew him 
out of the water. 

“(22) And Moses was instructed in 
all the learning of the Egyptians; and 
he was mighty in his words and 
works.” 





When the Lord has work which it 
requires a big man to do. He never 
fails to have the big man on hand at 
the proper time ready and willing to 
do it. As we look back over the big 
man’s work after it is done, we can 
easily see how the Lord had been not 
merely providing him but preparing 
him to do it, and at the same time 
preparing the people for his leader- 
ship. , When the time came to bring 
the cliildren of Israel from under the 
ancient but corrupt civilization of 
Egypt to the land which was theirs 
by inheritance through Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, Moses stood fully 
equipped and ready for the work, and 
the people were ready to follow him. 

Of all the great men who have 
marched across the stage of human 
achievements, Moses was in many re- 
spects pre-eminent. Through him has 
been given to the human race that 
code of morals which to this day meas- 
ures human attainment. There is no 
eleventh commandment, nor room for 
any, for the terse and pithy sentence 
of a greater than Moses, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength, 
and thy neighbor as thyself,” is the 
condeasation in few words of all that 
Moses taught. 

Moses was not merely a teacher of 
morals, but of law. All that is good 
in the legal codes of Christendom is 
but the restatement and application 
_ of the principles and precepts first 
_ enunciated in written form by Moses 


barbarians. The doctors of today find 
to their surprise that the laws of 
health and sanitation were more 
tersely stated than any of them have 
ever been able to state them since; 
and the advanced political economist 
finds to his surprise that his most ad- 
vanced theories for the betterment of 
the human race have been anticipated 
by Moses. It is not conceivable that 
this could have been unless Moses had 
been taught of God. 
The lesson tells us of the childhood 
of this Moses. It was a time of bitter 
and cruel oppression; so cruel that 
the birth of a man child in a Hebrew 
home—an event so greatly desired in 
those days—was a time of the greatest 
distress; for the cruel edict had gone 
forth from the throne that every boy 
baby should be killed on the spot. The 
Hebrew mothers had to hide their 
baby boys from the police officers 
(and nowhere was the policeman so 
thorough in his work as in ancient 
Egypt) as the wild cow hides her calf 
from the wolf. About the hardest 
thing in this world to hide is a healthy 
boy baby. The new-born calf will lie 
limp and still, be its hunger ever so 
pressing, but how can a hungry boy 
baby be hid? And yet the mother of 
Moses, evidently a priest’s daughter 
and a priest’s wife, managed to hide, 
the little fellow for three months. 
What months of fearful anxiety must 
these have been. It is such touches 
as these that bring out the bitterness 
of the bondage and cruelty of the 
oppressor of Israel at this time. 
In her despair she plaits a basket 
of the reeds or bulrushes that grew 
along the sacred river Nile. We can 
imagine that her tears often moistened 
this strange cradle, and her prayer 
arose with every plait to the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. She care- 
fully daubed it without and within 
with pitch, for her darling baby must 
not drown. If the Egyptians knew 
anything about nursing bottles, I fancy 
a bottle of milk went with the baby 
into this water cradle. 
We can scarcely believe that she 
was unacquainted with the favorite 
walk of Pharaoh’s daughter, or that 
there were not strong hopes in her 
heart that this perhaps. childless 
woman would be touched by the cry 
of a pretty baby; for we are told that 
Moses was “a goodly child.” And the 
princess, as she sauntered with her 
maidens beside the sacred river, an 
object of worship because the source 
of all the fertility of the land, saw 
this strange cradle-boat, and her 
woman’s curiosity was aroused, for 
women have been curious from the 
days of Eve down, and she sent a maid 
to fetch it. 
And as she opened it the baby cried, 
of course. He was hungry, and no 
doubt very hungry. What woman, be 
it maid or wother, is not touched by 
the cry of a hungry and good-looking 
baby? Her pity was stirred and she 
said: “This is one of the Hebrew 
children.”” No Egyptian mother would 
thus expose her child. She evidently 
saw that it was no ordinary mother 
whose hand had fashioned this curious 
cradle and she thought there must be 
good*blood in the youngster. Women 
are seldom cruel except to each other, 
and never to a suffering babe, and she 
evidently said to herself: I will save 
this one anyhow. Little Miriam was 
on the watch over her baby brother, 
and at once offered to get one of the 
Hebrew women as a foster mother for 
the forsaken babe. She goes and gets 
his own mother. Miriam must have 


favor of royalty. Evidently there was 
the best of blood in that family. 
We can see in all this the Divine 
plan in the life of Moses. It was 
necessary that the deliverer of the 
Hebrews must himself be a Hebrew. 
Every race must of necessity furnish 
its own deliverer. People will not fol- 
low a man of alien blood. The black 
men must furnish theiy own deliverer; 
the Filipinos theirs; the Hindoos 
theirs. 
It was necessary that the deliverer 
should have a much higher education 
than the Hebrew race could afford. 
The world’s law-givers and deliverers 
are always men of the highest intel- 
lectual gifts and the broadest possible 
education, whether that education be 
obtained in college or out of it. Ig- 
norant men necessarily become dema- 
gogues, using the word in its bad 
sense. Their reforms are never per- 
manent, because they fail to grasp the 
great underlying principles of true 
reform. The adoption of Moses into 
the royal family gave him the’ best 
education that Egypt could furnish, 
and at that time the University at 
Heliopolis gave an opportunity for the 
highest education on the planet. His 
position in the royal family gave him 
more than all that, the education 
which comes from assoctating with 
the ablest men the age or the world 
at that time could furnish. Without 
this association no education is com- 
plete. It is no wonder that Moses 
learned all the wisdom of the Egyp- 
tians, outranked all the men of his 
time; and yet he never for a moment 
forgot that he was a Hebrew and 
belonged to an enslaved race, which 
was suffering nameless horrors from 
the very class to which he was in- 
debted for his education. 
“By faith Moses, when he was 
grown up, refused to be called the son 
of Pharaoh’s daughter, choosing 
rather to share ill treatment with the 
people of God than to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of sin for a season; accounting 
the reproach of Christ greater riches 
than the treasures of Egypt; for he 
looked unto the recompense of re- 
ward.” (Hebrews 11:24-26.) 
Great as Moses was, this was the 
most significant act of his whole life, 
for it determined all his future. The 
man who will not stand by his own 
blood, his own people, can never be 
their deliverer. The man who is 
ashamed of his own race can never 
attain to real greatness. 
It is not easy for us to realize the 
self-sacrifice on the part of Moses to 
make this choice. Of royal blood by 
adoption, a distinguished scholar, the 
associate. of learned men and those 
high in power and rank, it required 
more than an ordinary man and more 
than ordinary faith in the God of an 
oppressed people to forsake all that 
seemed desirable from a worldly view 
and fight the battles of an enslaved 
people. 
The time came when the decision 
must be made. Moses began when 
near forty years of age to investigate 
the conditions of his people. “He 
went out to his brethren and looked 
upon their burden, “just as a scholar 
might go out today to investigate 
peonage in the south or child labor in 
the factories in the north or south. As 
an educated man and in close relations 
with the ruling sovereign, he must 
have known of it in a general way for 
a long time. He now makes it a 
special study, together with the politi- 
cal reasons for this bondage and the 
causes that led up to it. In doing so 
he becomes an eye witness of the 
cruelty and heartless brutality of the 
task masters who beat the slaves, as 
we may see on the monuments, with 
a strip of flexible wood, inflicting fear- 
ful tortures. His blood boils at the 
cruelty and perhaps injustice in one 
particular case. He prudently says 
nothing at the moment, but on meeting 
this particular taskmaster and after 
“looking this way and that and seeing 
no man,” he took the law in his own 
hands and killed him. That he knew 








for thé government of a race of semi- 


been no ordinary child to win the 


from the fact that he hid the body jj 
the sand and continued his investig,, 
tions. ‘he next day he found two ¢ 
his brother Hebrews fighting. He jg, 
vestigated the case, and said to the 
man whom he judged to be in tg 
wrong, “Wherefore smftest thou 
fellow?’ The answer was what might 
have been expected: Who are yoy 
that sets himself up as judge among 
the Hebrews? Laboring men never 
take kindly to the suggestion of the 
aristocratic (and _ to 
sonal affairs. In effect the irate He 
brew replied: _ What is it your bugp 
ness? Do you mean to set yourself 
up as judge and executioner? 

And then Moses discovered that the 
matter had become public. He wag 
probably too high in place to be im 
mediately punished. He was, the soy 
by adoption of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
who was probably alive at that time, 
Pharaoh, indeed, heard of it, and we 
read, “sought to slay him.” There 
were only two ways open to Moses, 
He had interfered with an official in 
the discharge of his duty, and in doing 
so he had incited the Hebrews to re 
bellion, in which case his crime from 
the Egyptian standpoint would be 
murder and treason. It was, as we 
say, “up to him” either to absolutely 
renounce his brethren or flee to a for- 
eign country. It is extremely doubt- 
ful if any foreign country would have 
dared to receive him and hence the 
only thing was for him to flee across 
the Red Sea and hide among the 
Midianite tribes of the desert. 

Moses must be cut down before he 
could take root. He must learn that 
one must be called of God to do any 
great work, and must do it in the 
Lord’s way. Forty years of waiting 
was required until the bondmen in 
Egypt were ready to be delivered and 
until Moses was prepared to be their 
deliverer. When the time came the 
Lord opened the way. 


MODERN HOUSEWIFE SAVES WORK 


“No longer need the coffee pot be di- 
vorced from the coffee the minute it is 
washed,” say kitchen experts. ‘‘The log- 
ical and convenient place for the can of 
coffee is beside the coffee pot and both 
belong close to the water supply and the 
stove.” 

Modern housewives are finding out that 
it is not necessary to keep dishes and 
cooking utensils entirely separated from 
food supplies. Pots and pans need not be 
shut up in cabinets or closets to keep the 
room looking neat. They are just as or- 
derly and twice easy to work with 
when hung on hooks near the stove. Wire 
racks may be made or bought for a small 
sum and they will hold pot lids and pan 
covers at hand where they are wanted 
The paring knife and mixing spoons be- 


as 


long in the work table drawer and the 
bread knife and breadboard may rest to- 
gether beside the bread box ready for use 
on a moment's notice 

A four-inch shelf over the sink is big 
enough for the soap, cleaning powder and 
other agents used in the cleaning-up pro- 
cess. Hooks under this shelf will hold 
the dish mop, vegelable and sink brushes, 
metal cloth scourers, and similar equip- 
ment, so that they are at hand when 
needed, Screw eyes in the wooden 
handles and tape loops sewed on the dish 
cloth make them easier to hang up. 


RECIPE FOR HOMEMADE PECTIN 

The early windfall apples of the Duchess 
and other tart and sour varieties may 
be used up in making homemade pectin. 
3esides being economical it is a compara- 
tively easy thing to do. To make slice 


the apples without peeling in fairiy thin 
slices, slicing enough to make four 
pounds. Then add two quarts of boiling 
water and boil rapidly for 20 minutes. 


Strain thru a good heavy piece of muslin, 
or thru several thicknesses of cheesecloth. 
Measure the apple mass retained and add 
an equal quantity of water and boil again 
for twenty minutes and strain. 

The two extractions when put together 
should amount to about three quarts 
Now put all this on the stove and boil 
rapidly until reduced to about half. Seal 
in pint or half-pint jars while hot. In 
jelly-making use half as much pectin as 
fruit juice. In making preserves use less 
than this proportion. 





Dustless dusters may be made at home 
by dipping clean dust-cloths in a mixture 
of two tablespoonfuls of linseed or vege- 
table oil and a pint of gasoline or ben- 
zine. The cloths should be hung outdoors 
in the shade to dry, and then they are 
ready to use. 








this was an unlawful act is evident 


An occasional rubbing with unsalted 
fat helps keep rust from stoves. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions concerning 
dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








: Dehorned Calves Make Better 
Natured Cows 
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Dehorning calves when young is 
) practical in most dairy herds where 
‘the stock is not used for show pur- 
; poses. Calves which are dehorned 
' when young by the use of caustic pot- 
‘ash do not get a set back later in life. 
' ifthe work is carefully done the head 
of the animal develops in a more at- 
tractive fashion than where the horns 
are sawed off at a later date. 
The caustic potash should be ap- 
“plied to the horns of the calf as soon 
as the horns can be fg@lt. This will 


' ysually be when the calif is from three 


to ten days of age. The hair should 
be clipped around the horns and the 
-caustic applied by moistening it 
slightly and rubbing until the skin is 
necessary to rub 


necessary pain. Care should be taken 
to not use too much water or to let 
the calf out in the rain after the op- 
eration as the water will cause the 
caustic to run down the face, remov- 
ing the hair and probably infuring the 
Caustic potash comes in sticks 


eyes. 
about the size of a lead pencil and 
should be kept in a closed jar. When 


handled it should be wrapped with pa- 
per. It can be purchased at any drug 
store. 
With show animals the dehorning 
detracts somewhat from their appear- 
However when the animals are 
used principally for practical milking 
purposes the dehorning is of value as 
it makes the animals quieter and less 
dangerous to one another. 
ple prefer to let the horns grow on a 
young bull as dehorning them later 
often causes the bulls to lose some 
of their spunk and he easier to con- 
trol. ; 


Sun and Air Good for Utensils 





Cream and milk cans and_ other 
dairy utensils that are kept closed 
after washing make good breeding 


places for bacteria. It is seldom that 
the cans are steamed enough so that 
they will not contaim some bacteria. 


Many peo-, 





seams and corners of the cans makes 
an excellent medium for the growth 
of bacteria. As a result cans and 
other utensils that are kept closed or 
in a dark place often develop rancid 
odors that detract from the sale value 
of the product. 

The ideal method of handling milk 
cans is to steam them thoroly after 
they have been washed with a good 
cleansing solution and turn them out 
where the sun can shine on them, 
Sunshine and air are the best enemies 
to bacteria growth. If cans come home 
from the creameries with the lids 
closed, it is necessary that they be 
opened and left so that the gases may 
escape. If it is possible to give them 
another thoro washing and rinsing it 
will usually pay, especially where a 
premium is paid for high quality. 

A suitable rack can be constructed 
very cheaply on most farms where the 
sun and air will have an opportunity 
to help keep the dairy equipment in a 
sanitary condition. If a rack of this 
kind is constructed where it is handy 
to place the parts of the separator, 
milk cans, buckets and strainers it 
will help a great deal in producing a 
high class product. 


Canadian Dairying Increases 

A recent report from the Manitoba 
department of agriculture shows that 
Canada is rapidly increasing her dairy 
exports. The increased shipments for 
1925 were $17,000,000 larger than the 
previous year. 

The shipments of cheese were 
larger than the other dairy products. 
A total of 150,742,000 pounds of cheese 
was exported as compared to 121,- 
465,000 pounds the previous year. The 
value of this product increased from 
$22,182,200 to $34,575,000. Canada also 
exported 26,646,000 pounds of butter 
with a value of $9,917,000 which is an 
increase of 4,500,000 pounds, worth 
$2,000,000 more than the _ previous 
year. Exports of fresh cream rose 25 
per cent during the year and amounted 
to $7,000,000. The principle reason 
for the increase in dairying has been 


due to a larger percentage of mixed 


A Message to the Man 
who needs a Separator 
RY, and Wants the Best 


Compare an improved De Laval side-by- 
side with any other. See it yourself; and 
when you do you will not need an expert to 
tell you which one is by far the better de- 
signed and made, sure to last longer, do bet- 
ter work, and prove the better investment. 


And if merely seeing does not convince you, 
go a step further and try a De Laval side- 
by-side with any other. Not one buyer in a 
hundred ever does that and fails to choose 
the De Laval. Your De Laval Agent will 
gladly arrange a trial for you, 


Then after you have seen and tried the 
improved De Laval, after you have convinced 
yourself that it is better than any other, trade 
In your old separator as partial payment on 
the new machine, which you can buy on such 
easy terms that it will pay for itself out of 
the savings it makes. 

If you do not know the name of your local De Laval 
Agent, write the nearest De Laval office below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
































See 


a De Laval 
its 
Superiority 
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is 
Evident 


Let it prove 
how much 
cream it will 
save 










New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
Hand Electric Belt 
° ‘a om 
Trade ¢ 







in your old 
Separator as 
Partial . 


See Your 
De Laval Agent 












e Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety First WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 

want to buy now, just let us know what you: want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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that tested over 4.4 per cent. 
at the beginning of this record. 


raised grains. 


Wisconsin in 1854. 








SHORTHORN MAKES NEW BUTTERFAT RECORD 


With 957 pounds of butterfat produced in 365 days, Ruth B., a Wis- 
consin Shorthorn, on April 27 completed a new milk and butterfat record 
for Shorthorns in the United States. 
She was eight years and six months of age 
She was milked three times a day and 
her ration was very largely home raised feeds, silage, alfalfa and farm 


She produced 21,641 pounds of milk 


Ruth B.’s ancestors on her dam’s side trace to a cow imported to 
For six generations the cows from which Ruth B. is 
descended have been kept for dairy purposes and the calves hand fed. 
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Dr. Hess Fly Chaser 


makes cows milkable 


They relax. They let down. You get the last drop. 
It is long lasting. 


Dr. Hess Fly Chaser has the odor of the pines. 
Because of this odor it serves a threefold purpose: 


First—It is the most effective fly and mosquito repellent 
known to science—dquick in action, long lasting. 

Second—It is an excellent disinfectant. Therefore, while it 
is keeping the flies away, it is also destroying the disease germs 
that attack your cow’s body—disinfecting your barns, and 
injecting into the atmosphere a most healthful odor. 

Third —No herd sprayed with Dr. Hess Fly Chaser ever suffers 
from warbles, which cause a great annual loss to dairymen and 
farmers. 


It does not blister-—does not stain the hair—does 
not taint milk. Applied to the hands and face, it 
keeps the mosquitoes away. 

If Dr. Hess Fly Chaser does not prevent the milk slump, 


make your cows milkable in fly-time, save your horse« 
flesh all summer long, it will not cost you one cent. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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IT COSTS SO LITTLE 
to keep 


PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL-FLAKE 


before your hens through 
the summer months. You 
are sure to get more eggs 
and have healthy, 
meaty fowl. 


PLLOT 
OYSTER SHELL 
FLAKE 





FOR POULTRY 
OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Shell Building St. Louls, Mo. 


THE ONE SURE WAY 
TO WORM POULTRY 


Leading poultry experts say individual treatment 
in the one sure way to worm poultry. And the 
thing to use is Klico Wes Tablets, a new scientific 
discover guaranteed to rid poultry of worms. 

* Klico aoe Tablets bring bigger profits from 
your flock. Chicks _— p faster. Old birds in- 
crease e4@¢ producti Ab tely safe, will not 
taint eggs or flesh, 

etrid of worms now. Get Klico Worm Tablets 
from your druggist or poultry supply dealer. In- 
sist on Klico, and be sure. If he can’t supply you, 
send us his name and $1,00 for full size bottle, post- 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed, or money back. 
KLONDIKE INCUBATOR CO. 
2411 Dean Ave., Des Moines, lowa 

For white diarrhea or fowl cholera, use Klico 
Diarrhea Tablets. For roup and bronchitis, use 
Klico Roup Tablets. Get them from your druggist 
or dealer, or write us. Every Klico Tablet covered 
by full money back guarantee. 


KLICO Poultry Tablets 














Kamala Capsules 


Each capsule contains a full doee of Kamala and other 
drugs that wil] kill 100% of tape and round worms 


im poultry. 60-61.00; 100-61.75; 200-€3.00; 500-96.75; 
1,000-¢12.00. Post paid and guaranteed. 


Dr. J. E. Salsbury, Oept.B, Charles City, lowa 
Specialist in poultry diseases. 


BABY CHICKS : 








Accredited Chicks 


GKT OUR LIVE GUARANTEE 
White Rocks, §12-100; Wy 


13-100 ya White orne Yo 100 Five Cuptes. 
discount fo; oF boo or more. Add one cent per chick for lews than 
Fiocks and hatchery under supervision of graduate 
Poultry and Incubator expert of over fifteen years 
experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers. Cer- 
tified for health and egg production and standard 
qualifications. Popular breeds at reasonable prices, 


WINMORE HATCHERY, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 


lowa Chick Hatchery 
Accredited 


Reduced prices for June and July. 
Valuable catalog free. Eight pop- 
niar breeds, including Pedigreed 
Wyckoff W. Leghorns, 
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SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 
































THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Gapes and Limberneck 


Lorfdon purple is about the best 
remedy for gapes in chickens. This 
trouble is caused by the gape worms. 
It is necessary to give something 
which will loosen their hold, and to 
treat the harboring place, droppings, 
etc., by scattering well slacked lime 
over the runs. Since even a very 
small lump of lime will kill a chick, 
the lime must be thoroly well slacked, 
and used carefully; too much lime 
dust will give chicks very sore eyes. 

To treat with the purple, dust the 
hen with it after she has gone to roost 
and the chicks are under her, or for 
brooder chicks sift the powder down 
thru a coarse meshed cloth such as 
burlap or cheesecloth. London pur- 
ple is sold by all drug stores. 

Limberneck is a symptom of various 
diseases and not a disease in itself. 
The peculiar position of the head and 
neck in affected birds is usually due 
either to a diseased condition of the 
nerves, or a weakness of the muscles. 
The condition may occur in chickens 
that are badly infested with worms or 
have roup, tuberculosis and intestinal 
disorder, particularly ptomaine poison- 
ing. Sometimes the fowl will stand 
with neck down as tho too weak to 
hold it up. Again it will have a twist- 
ed or wry neck. The condition is 
shown by the above symptoms and is 
the result of absorption of poison from 
the intestines. To prevent, let the 
chickens run on clean ground, do not 
give them decayed meat or moldy 
grain. Correct the condition and give 
a tablespoon of castor oil to which fif- 
teen drops of oil of turpentine have 
been added. 





Separating the Sexes 


The advantages of separating the 
pullets and cockerels at eight to ten 
weeks is being appreciated more and 
more by poultry keepers. To many 
keepers of farm flocks this does not 
appear practical and may involve con- 
siderable additional fencing and hous- 
ing. Generally those with rather lim- 
ited yards and pens ultimately will 
dispose of their cockerels on the mar- 
ket for meat purposes. If so, the easy 
way to separate the sexes is to market 
the cockerels at an early age. They 
bring the largest return for feed and 
labor thus. 

When pullets and cockerelgs run to- 
gether they mature sexually more rap- 
idly and are apt to be stunted. This 
is particularly true of the Leghorns 
and other Mediterranean breeds. With 
this early, maturity the pullets will be- 
gin to lay before they should. The 
eggs will be small but even then are 
too much of a strain upon the really 
immature pullet. Late fall will bring 
a molt that is apt to defer the really 
in earnest business of egg production 
till spring. The cockerels, whether 
wanted for market or breeding, will 
make better use of their feed, finish 
better and make higher class birds if 
kept by themselves. 





Turkey Roosts 

The poults show a taste for roosting 
when quite young. At six weeks they 
may be allowed to roost if they have 
some protection against wind and rain, 
especially if they have the turkey hen 
for a mother. She will snuggle up to 
them and take care of her babies of 
all ages. A chicken hen will not. She 
weans her poults as she would wean 
her chickens at about three or four 
weeks, or when she begins to lay 
again. For this reason the turkey hen 
is a much better mother. “Shooting 
the red” is the process of shedding the 
down from the under part of the neck 
of the poults and showing the red 
forming in the caruncles under the 





feathery down of the neck. This is 
the dangerous time for poults; it is 
also about the time they want to 
roost, but this desire should be con- 
trolled and limited by the owner to 
roosting where it is safe, dry and 
comfortable. The best plan is to make 
a shelter away from the chickens, al- 
lowing not more than twenty poults to 
the shelter, or coop. Make the roosts 
of not larger stuff than 2x2s, and 
round the top for a comfortable foot 
hold. Put them well back from the 
open front and about a foot high. Pro- 
vide wire covered frames for the door. 
All roosts should be on the same level; 
pyramiding roosts causes crowding 
and trouble. The roosts must be eas- 
ily taken apart for cleaning and lice 
and mite proofing. 





Swat the Rooster Week 


To glance thru a group of the coun- 
ty and small town newspapers of 
Iowa around the first of June, gives 
one the realization that a lot of poul- 
try and egg dealers thruout the state 
believe in better summer eggs. At 
least they advertise “Swat the Roost- 
er’ Week. And many back up their 
telling folks to get rid of their roosters 
by boosting their price for them a 
cent or two per pound. 

At the close of the setting season 
farmers would dispose of all the male 
birds or pen them separately if they 
are to be carried over, the improve- 
ment in egg quality would bring about 
a real rise in price for the summer 
months. The general and universal 
adoption of this practice will come 
gradually and rather slowly but he 
or she who does it for his or her 
flock gets real returns in quality of 
eges. 





Sex of Crossbreds 


In experimenting to find whether 
sex of crossbreds could be determined 
by the weight of eggs, Doctor Jull and 
M. A. Quinn, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, used Rhode 
Island Red females mated to Rhode 
Island Red males, also Barred Rock 
females mated to Red males. The 180 
Barred Rock females used gave a large 
number of chicks from which to dis- 
cover sex markings, if specific mark- 
ing existed. “It was found that the 
sex-linked barred pattern of the 
Barred females is transmitted to the 
sons only. The male chicks always 
have the white spot on the top of the 
head, and yellow shanks characteristic 
of purebred Barred Plymouth Rock 
chicks, while the female chicks of this 
cross lack the white spot and have 
black or very dark shanks. 





Watch the Corners of Hoppers 


In hot, muggy weather ground grain 
will mold very quickly if damp. An 
old whisk broom cut down to be point- 
ed at one corner will get into the cor- 
ners of the food hopper and should be 
used often. Unless the mash is cleared 
up some may stick in the corner and 
mold. Moldy grain, or moldy litter 
will cause disease and death tbru 
forming a mold on the respiratory or- 
gans—a fungus growth which not only 
poisons but chokes the chicks to death. 





An Egg a Day for 85 Days 


A Rhode Island Red hen entered in 
the state egg laying contest in Okla- 
homa has laid each day for 85 days. 
Eleven hens entered in the contest laid 
30 eggs each during April. From No- 
vember 1 to April 30, 181 days, the 
leading hen, a Rhode Island Red, laid 
161 eggs. Two other Rhode Island 
Reds are close behind, one with 160 
and one with 156 eggs. 





es 


Community Standardization 
in Poultry 


Just as certain California commun} 
ties have specialized in certain high. 
laying strains of White Leghorns, 
there is a place for corn belt commup. 
ities to specialize in a selected breed 
of the American breeds. Just as one 
has learned to think Red River Ohiog 
when Ohio seed potatoes are discussed 
or Waukesha county. Wisconsm, 
Guernseys come to mind when 
Guernsey cattle are spoken of, certain 
counties in Iowa and the surrounding 
states could be made as noted for their 
Rhode Island Reds or Rocks or Or. 
pingtons or Wyandottes. Standardi- 


zation and specialization in a certain - 


breed or variety has helped to bring 
greater returns to many communities, 
It would do the same for chickens ag 
apples, hogs or corn. 

W. H. Lapp, of Chicago, formerly 
poultry extension specialist at Ameg 
says: 

“Have you ever thought what it 
would mean to you if all the poultry 
in your territory consisted of one 
variety of some good American breed? 
Think of the waste that would be 
eliminated. 

“Can you picture marketing poultry 
all of one breed in live cars? You 
certainly would not have to advertise 
for buyers. They would come to you. 

“The work of grading the stock 
would be simplified tremendously. 
Both the eggs and poultry would be 
more uniform in size, type and color 
and all of these factog#® are vital from 
the standpoint of selling the product. 

“Standardization in the producing 
territory will eliminate many of -our 
present day fallacies. It will do away 
with our ‘guess’ methods and in their 
place establish a system of grading in 
both eggs and poultry that will be 
absolutely sound and economical. 

“This is a problem of today. The 
wideawake dealer who lends his effort 
in a material way toward standardiza- 
tion will find he is building his busi- 
ness on a solid basis, because it cannot 
but add materially to the profits of 
both producer and dealer and this, in 
turn, means more prosperity to the 
community.” 





Hints on Fattening the 
Cockerels 


Crate or pen fattening cockerels for 
a week or ten days before selling is a 
recommended practice. It is profita- 
ble, too, but may have some pitfalls. 

Very generally under farm condi- 
tions the young chickens have the 
range of the farm and forage back and 
forth as distant as 80 or 100 rods. 
When cockerels are taken from such 
conditions and confined in a close pen 
or coop for rapid fattening, they are 
apt to go off feed after three to five 
days of heavy eating. This results in 
a loss of previous gain and reduces fu- 
ture gains. 

Cockerels when taken from free 
range for fattening can best be han- 
dled by confining in a rather liberal- 
sized yard for a few days. Green feed 
should be given along with liberal wet 
mash as well as grain. After a few 
days of yard feeding coop or close pen 
feeding will be in order. A mash rich 
in ground corn moistened with milk 
or. buttermilk should be the basis of 
the ration. 

A mash composed of ground corn six 
parts, ground oats two parts, middlings 
one part, tankage or meat and bone 
one part, with a pound of salt and 
three pounds of bone meal and three 
of pearl grits per 100 pounds of the 
mash, has proved a very satisfactory 
ration. Cracked corn should be fed 
once a day in addition. Very rapid 
gains can be made by proper handling 
and feeding. Generally, this fattem 
ing period should not extend over two 
weeks., If the appetite declines, sell. 
If the fattening coop or pen can be 
located so darkening between feedings 
can be practiced, it will prove more 
satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
AY I never again spend a night like 
M ite one that followed. The jailer 
told us the execution was to take place 
the next day, so the governor could leave 
for the coast that night. We gave our 
pands to the acquitted men and saw them 
. They took themselves off in a good 
deal of embarrassment, tho their joy and 
relief was shining in their faces. They 
could hardly rejoice with us that they had 
escaped our fate. 
Doctor Caldwell came 
and spent the night with us. 


in the evening 
By morning 


' Thad come to some degree of steadiness, 


and could think of my past life and my 
friends with calmness. All in all, I had 
lived happily, perhaps had more joy in 
my few years than some unfortunates in 
a lifetime. I remember envying Merrill, 
tho, and for rather an odd reason. He 
was leaving a wife and children behind 
him. A wife did not seem so important to 
me, but it did strike me that it would 
have been pleasant to know that a small 
boy, of my blood and with my name, was 
growing up and would think of me some- 
times. 

In the end I found that thoughts like 
these grew bitter as I mused over them. 
$0 I fell back on my uncle’s advice, called 
on what pride I had left, and resolved I 
would give no one cause to call me cow- 
ard. Toward morning I slept a little. 

I woke to a great stir in the camp. The 
troops were up in ranks. I heard Doctor 


Caldwell observe to our jailer that the 
governor had been out measuring the 
ground, superintending the building of 


scaffolds, and giving detailed orders for 
the formation of the troops, “Like an un- 


’ dertaker,’’ the doctor observed finally and 


then came in to talk to us of more im- 
portant matters. 

“For a poor man like me, this strikes 
me as being too showy,” was Pugh’s com- 
ment on the military array as we came 
into the open. He had held up better than 
any of us. Indeed, he declared he had 
counted himself as a dead man for weeks 
and therefore was not perturbed by these 
final activities. There wag a little boast- 
ing in this, I think, but a great deal of 
courage. 

A column of troops filled the street. We 
were marched in between two sections of 
the artillery. Companies of infantry were 
ahead and behind, and on each side files 
hemmed us in. Forward we went, and as 
we cleared the houses, more troops joined 
in. Light horse trotted on the flanks. In- 
fantry columns closed up to right and 
left, so that we marched in the center of 
a hollow square. 

A grove of trees ahead seemed our goal. 
I strained my eyes ahead to see some- 
thing that was not a tree and yet stood 
like one. Suddenly I saw and, suddenly 
sick, turned my head. 

From that moment on, the world moved 
ina daze. I kept plodding ahead but saw 
nothing. Finally there came to my ears 
the murmur of the crowd, the sharp com- 
mands of the officers. The dust of mov- 
ing troops rose in a fog about us and 
made breathing hard. We halted. There 
was more moving around. We were shift- 
ed again, and officers raged at companies 
slow to take positions. 

“Only six—” it was Pugh’s voice—“here 
is economy. Must we wait for turns?” 

I looked about me. We stood in an open 
Spot in the midst of the grove. Far around 
us lines of soldiers made a great hollow 
Square. Beyond a small crowd waited. 
We ourselves, guarded by two companies 
with fixed bayonets, were in the center of 
the square. Opposite us and a short dis- 
tance away were six gallows. On the 
Other side were grouped the lesser pris- 
oners, also under guard. 

To the right was the governor, mount- 
ed, with his staff. As I looked at him, he 
signaled with his right hand. Two officers, 
& dozen soldiers and a man with a black 
mask over his face approached. 

“Bring these men,’ called the officer, 
“Benjamin Merrill, Robert Mateer, James 
Pugh—” three other names followed. 

“This makes it hard for you,” said Pugh 
suddenly. ‘I’m sorry; it’s mean waiting.” 


HE six moved off. Doctor Caldwell 
went with them. I watched them with 
fascinated horror. The gallows were sim- 
ple affairs, shaped like an L upside down 
and planted deep in the ground, like a 
horrible kind of fence post. As the group 
came to the first, a man was brought out, 
the executioner tied his hands behind him 
and helped him up on a barrel that stood 
under the horizontal beam. The rope that 
hung from the beam was then adjusted 
carefully so that it was nearly taut as the 
man stood. Then the executioner got 
down and tied the man’s legs together. 
This was repeated five times. The last 
man was Pugh. He stood directly oppo- 
site me and nearer than any of the oth- 
ers. This done, the officers and soldiers 
drew back. The executioner moved to- 
ward the left to the first man in line. The 
governor rode up. 


“Have you anything to say before the 
sentence of the court is executed?” I 
heard him ask. 

The man began to talk, in a low, pant- 
ing voice, as if he had been running a 
long distance. J could hear the words. 
The governor listened patiently. The man 
fell silent, his words losing volume and 
clearness, like a clock running down. The 
governor nodded. I saw the man with 
the black mask come up from behind; he 
kicked the barrel away from ‘under the 
man’s feet. For a second the doomed 
man hung there, quietly as if he were 
standing on nothing; then his body began 
to jerk and swing. 

I fixed my eyes on the ground and kept 
them there. As from far off, I heard Try- 
on’s voice from time to time, then other 
voices and every so often that deathly si- 
lence. At last Tryon was almost in front 
of me. I heard him ask the usual ques- 
tion and heard Pugh answer. I looked up. 

“Will you give me half an hour?” Pugh 
asked, and his voice for the first time 
had a sort of grayness in it. 

The governor nodded and Pugh began to 
speak. His voice came round and full as 
he went on. I think most of the folks on 
the field must have heard every word. 

‘My blood and the blood of these men,” 
he began, ‘‘will be as good seed sowed on 
rich ground; there will be a hundred 
rebels, nay, a thousand, rise for every 
one you kill.” 

He went over the causes of the con- 
flict, pointed out that the Regulators had 
taken the life of no man before the battle, 
and that they had asked nothing more 
than justice. ° 

“You brought an army to defeat us,’”’ he 
said direct to Tryon. ‘You would have 
done better to hring that army to put 
away your dishonest officers; you would 
have done better to remember your oath 
and to have protected the people from 
corrupt clerks instead of protecting the 
clerks and murdering the people.” 

Tryon did not move a muscle. Fanning 
came up and spoke to him. He shook his 
head. Pugh went on. : 

“The man who should be standing here 
is that prince of scoundrels, Edmund 
Fanning. Shall I give you a list of his 
misdeeds? First——” 

There was a shout from the crowd. 
Fanning had dashed up, swung from his 
horse and made for the foot of the gal- 
lows. He tugged at the barrel. 

“Murder, robbery, speculation, all of 
these has he been guilty of,” Pugh went 
on grimly. “Ask him of James Few——” 

The words stopped on a gurgle. Fan- 
ning had pulled the barrel away. 

The governor turned and waved his 
hand. Officers Jumped to the front. Com- 
mands rang out. We were forced back, 
crowded into line. Troops formed around 
us. We began to march—back toward the 
town. 

We were all too stunned to realize what 
had happened. Were we pardoned, or re- 
prieved and for how long? Would the job 
be finished tomorrow? I was too spent to 
feel any hope or any fear, and staggered 
back thru the dust like a man in a dream. 

The rest of the condemned men were in 
as bad shape as I was. The shock of the 
executions, the certainty of our own de- 
struction and then this paralyzing sus- 
pense. We told ourselves not to hope and 
hoped in spite of reason. Food was 
brought to us presently, but we could not 
.eat. The man who brought it told us noth- 
ing, and we hardly dared to ask him. 


HE long afternoon dragged on. The 

jailer made his rounds. As he looked 
in to count us and to make sure of doors 
and windows, one of our number, more 
bold than the rest, looked up and with a 
strained attempt at casualness, asked, 
“When do they finish the job?” 

The jailer shook his head. 

“Don’t make too much of this, but there 
is a rumor going around that the rest of 
you are to be: reprieved. How long? I 
don’t know. A month or two, I guess, and 
that means you’ll get a pardon in the end. 
When the battle’s two months old, they’! 
never hang anyone for being on the wrong 
side.” 

We looked at each other. The jailer 
went out. One man began to cry. Tears 
seeped out of the corners of his eyes, and 
his mouth quivered. Then he broke down 
entirely, bent over to hide his face, while 
his whole body was shaken by his sobs. 

I was afraid of following his example. 
For that reason, perhaps, I broke out ina 
high shrill voice I hardly recognized. 

“It’s a trick,” I cried. “They want to 
torture us still more. Don’t believe it. Re- 
member this morning. Is there any mercy 
in men who would do what they did 
today?” 

Some of them agreed with me. 
too exhausted for a debate. 
grew still again. We waited. 

Toward six, someone unfastened 


We were 
The room 


the 





door. Doctor Caldwell came bursting in. 
I had never seen him so moved. 

‘“Reprieved!” he shouted. “You are 
saved!” 





We stared at him. No one moved for a 
second. I think the news struck all of us, 
as it struck me,‘suddenly dumb. I remem- 
ber saying the word ‘‘Reprieved!” over to 
myself and wondering dully what it meant. 

The man.next to me toppled over silent- 
ly to the floor. He had fainted. That move- 
ment brought us to life. We hugged each 
other and gave vent to silly laughter. It 
was a moment before anyone thought to 
look to the man who had collapsed. 

That duty and Doctor Caldwell's words 
brought us back to a sort of sobriety. We 
talked among ourselves then of what there 
was for us in the future. Future—what a 
magic word. <A few minutes before and 
that future, so far as this earthly life 
went, had been confined to a few hours. 
Now years stretched ahead, years filled 
with the almost unbearable joy of living. 
To breathe, to see the sunrise, to hear 
friendly voices, to sleep, to wake again— 
these seemed delights immeasurable. I 
thought, without irreverence, I trust, that 
I knew how Lazarus felt when he was 
called back from the dead. Prison seemed 
nothing now; hardships nothing. We had 
life and nothing else mattered. 

Dinner was brought in and for the first 
time in days we ate with some appetite. 
We commented idly on the cruelty that 
had sent us out to the gallows without 
knowledge of our fate. I thought then it 
was a deliberate trick; now I rather be- 
lieve that some carelessness was respon- 
sible, altho it is possible that some devil 
like Fanning had purposely delayed the 
giving of the information. 

A delightful drowsiness came over me 
as dusk came down. I had the feeling of 
a runner who has run a long race and 
won—complete exhaustion and complete 
ealmness of mind. For the moment, so 
selfish is man, I could forget my com- 
rades who had died that morning and 
think only of myself, who was to live a lit- 
tle longer. I stretched out on my blankets 
and fell at once into a deep slumber. 

It was dark when I woke. Someone had 
me by the shoulder and was shaking me. 

“Someone’s coming,” said the voice of 
the man Who slept next to me. “Maybe 
they’re going to move us.” 

We had talked over the possibility of 
being sent back to Newbern until our fate 
was finally decided. Hillsboro was too 
near the frontier to be a secure place for 
prisoners of our stripe. 


HERD was a light outside the door. 
.& Horses stamped and men talked to- 
gether in low tones. Someone rattled the 
bars on the door. A voice sounded. 

“Craig! Out here! Bring your coat 
and blankets.” 

I had lain down fully dressed, save for 
cap and coat. These I donned, and put- 
ting my blankets on my shoulder, went 
to the door. 

It opened and then closed behind me. 
The bars came down again. The jailer 
stood there with a lantern. In its yellow 
light, I saw a mass of figures in the road, 
a dozen horses or more, each with a man 
at his head. Two other figures stood 
closer. I could not make out faces. 

Suddenly Fanning’s voice came out of 
the gloom. 

‘‘Here is the order for release. I am 
sending this man back to Newbern. As a 
particularly dangerous prisoner, His Ex- 
cellency has thought it wise to move him 
secretly. 

This was for my benefit, J thought. The 
jailer was not entitled to explanations, 
once he had the order. 

“A dangerous prisoner,” Fanning re- 
peated, and now he looked directly at me. 
‘We shall hope that no unfortunate acci- 
dent of the road prevents him coming to 
Newbern jail.” 

My heart sank. This was nothing less 
than a threat, or rather a promise. Had 
Fanning seen that I was scheduled for re- 
lease and taken this means of doing away 
with me? 

He turned away and beckoned me to 
follow. There was nothing else to do. 
Yet as I stepped forward, the jailer 
touched my arm. I glanced at him and he 
returned my look, yet it was too dark to 
see the expression of his features. He 
had been friendly to us; he had aided 
Person; did he mean to tell me that he 
might aid me? I could not see how. 

The troop mounted. I was put in the 
middle, with wrists bound together and 
tied to the saddle horn. A trooper led my 
horse. 

Fanning, a black, cloaked figure, stood 
for a moment by the leaders’ bridle. He 
spoke loudly as he gave his final orders, 
and I guessed that I was to hear. 

“This man goes to Newbern jail. If an 
attempt should be made at rescue, put 
him in front and let him be killed by his 
friends. Remember this—whether he be 
dead or alive, I look for an accounting 
to you.” 

The man saluted. The horses were put 
to a trot. We went clattering down the 
street, halting once at a sentry’s post and 
again at the outpost. Then we were in 
the country road and headed east. 

A mile out, the leader turned back to 
ride with me. He leaned over to thrust 
his face close to mine. 

“Do you remember me? he asked, and 
his tones cut thru me like a knife. 

I knew the voice and the face, too. It 
was the branded man who had robbed me 
im Pennsylvania and who had so nearly 
hanged me in the tavern at Bethabara. 

I gasped a little and the man chuckled, 








He rode back to the head of the column. 
He had given me, as he had planned, 
something to think over for the hours of 
that night ride. 


CHAPTER XXV 


DID plenty of thinking as we rode, but 

I doubt if my thoughts were what the 
man with the branded face had expected. 
In the prison, with the sentence of death 
over me, I had felt a dumb despair. No 
one could fight against all the forces of 
the law and ibe government, now that the 
Regulation had failed. 

In regard to this fellow and this last 
danger, my feeling was entirely different. 
I had fallen asleep, relaxed and happy. /I 
had dreamed of years of life-to come, of 
happiness, at least of the bare joy of ex- 
istence. Now this was all to be snatched 
away. My momentary feeling of despair 
when Fanning haled me orta had been 
succeeded by deep anger. In that mo- 
ment I coukd have put a knife to the 
throat of every man in the party, if I had 
had the power. My life had been given 
back to me. Would they take it away 
now? Not while I could strugggle, or 
while my brain could plan. 

The men began to talk as we went on. 
I could learn nothing but that they were 
thoro ruffians, that they had been well 
paid, and that they cared nothing of 
where they were going or what they were 
going to do. I was content to ride on 
without any effort at escape. Probably it 
would have been useless to attempt it 
anyway. Certainly it would have been 
double distilled folly to make the attempt 
while we were near Tryon’s lines. 

The time would come, I thought, when 
these men halted to rest. They wouid 
sleep, perhaps drink. Their discipline was 
not of the best. Then my chance would 
come unless—unless they chose to shoot 
me at once and be done with it. But that 
would mean carrying a dead body all the 
way to Newbern. ‘They would take me 
nearly there alive, I guessed, and then 
finish me. A day later they would come 
in and report the cock-and-bull story 
Fanning had suggested. I did not doubt 
that the man with the branded face had 


had that hint expressed to him in the 
form of positive orders. 
The talk grew less. Horses, fagging 


under the drive, slowed to a canter and 
then to a walk without protest. Men 
Pulled coats around their chins as the 
cool breath from the woods grew keener. 
There were no longer lights in the houses 
we passed. Dogs barked at times as we 
went past a farm yard, and once some- 
one called to us from the darkened win- 
dow of a log house. No one paid any 
heed. We tramped on. 

I dozed in the saddle myself before 
dawn and was jerked awake by the cords 
on my wrists. As the east grew gray, I 
eat up again and looked over my captors. 

What a sad looking lot of dogs they 
were. Scrapings of the prison, off-scour- 
ings of mean streets in seaboard towns, 
ugly customers that even the tolerant 
frontier could not tolerate. Lean, sly 
faces; gross, fat ones with leering eyes 
and noses like puffs of fat; fit soldiery 
for a man like Fanning. I guessed them 
men of his that he had used in his ban- 
ditry on the frontier and now going east, 
like him, to escape a bullet from some re- 
vengeful rifle. With their faces gray in 
the morning light, pig’s bristles starting 
thru their weathered jaws, they looked as 
foul a body of men as I ever hoped to see. 
My anger at them and at him whose in- 
struments they were flared higher with 
my disgust. 


HE man with the brand seemed bound 

on putting space between us and Hilis- 
boro. He led on without a stop until late 
in the morning. Only what seemed a 
trifling incident stopped him then. 

A farmer came down the road toward 
us, riding one of two work horses to the 
field. The lane was narrow and we 
passed him at a walk. 

‘‘Where to, neighbors?” he called quite 
cheerily. 

The man nearest him answered with a 
curse and added it was healthier te ask 
no questions. Another told him to haste 
on to his work before he was taught to be 
more respectful to his betters. A third 
was starting another scurrilous remark 
when the man with the brand turned in 
his saddle. 

“Be still, blast you,” he called back, 
‘Must you make yourselves the talk of 
the county? Keep your tongues fin your 
heads.” 


We rode on. But I looked back and 
saw the farmer staring after us. 

So, I think, did the man who led us. 
He fretted for the next hour and then led 
us into a bit of timber by a stream. There 
a mile from the highway, we unsaddied, 
hobbled the horses and got something to 
eat and drink. But before the men lay 
down to sleep, he put a double guard over 
me and tied me hand and foot in the bar- 


The rest of them were snoring in a few 
minutes. My guards, however, were awake 
enough. After considering the situation 
a moment, I found nothing better to doe 
than to go to sleep and get what strength 
I might for the work ahead. 

one was awake again by early 
afternoon, but we did not stir until much 
later. The men complained at this, but 
the branded. man silenced them. 

‘Do you want the countryside out 
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Look! 


What You 


Get For 
5 Gallon Flyaway 


{ Hudson Sprayer $3.80 


Flyaway keeps flies, mosquitoes, 
etc. off the stock. Horses will 
work better, cows give more 
milk, and you make more 
money if you keep them from 
being pestered by insects, 


Flyaway is easy to put on with tne 
denuine 1 qt. Hudson Misty Sprayer 
that you get with your 5 gallon order. 
Flyaway does the job so well that 
§ gallons is enough to last the 
average farmer all summer, 
Take advantage of thie special 

low price and offer on 5 gallone 
now—ast your dealer's or direct 

from us. 


Special Price on Sheep Dip 
5 Gal. $4.55 


Creola Dip contains 
no carbolic acid. It 
is absolutely safe to 
use onsheep,— other 
domestic animals 
and poultry. Pro- 
tects them against lice, mites, fleas, mange, 
scab, foot-rot, and stomach worms. 


Vanite Water Softener 
Makes Housework Easier 


Make the work easier for your wife by using 
this harmless chemical that softens the hardest 
water. 


CREOLA 
DIP 


Write for name of nearest dealer. If none is 
near you we will supply any Pyramid product 
direct. 


THE PYRAMID COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 














6 Million Gallons 
of Water! 


Mrs. Belle Gasener of Roundup, Montana, 
writes: “We purchased this engine July 19, 
1909 — 17 years ago July. It has been the best 
pump engine in this part of Montana.” 


Based on the average Fuller & 
Johnson Farm Pump Engine in the | 
field which runs 2 hours a day and 
pumps 500 gallons an hour, this en- H 

ne, to date, could have pumped j 

000,000 gallons of water—and it’s 
still going good. Experiences like 
these are common 
among our thousands 
of satisfied customers. 

This Fuller & Johnson 
Farm Pump Engine fits 
any pump. No belts or 
pulley required. 3 quarts 
of gas runs it 12to 15 § 
hours. Pumps 100to 1000 
gallons an hour. Air 
cooled, can't freeze, 
won't overheat. Our 
bulletin 410 tells how 
easy it isto have plenty 
of fresh water. Write 
for it. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
Engine Specialists — Established 1840 
716 tren St., Madison, Wis. 


M!OWEST GRAIN BIN 





ON EASY PAYMENTS! 
Yes, you can own a MIDWEST 
and let it pay for itself this 

A, season out of extra profits. 
Low cost. Six monthsto pay. 
LASTS A LIFETIME. 


l HOLD GRAIN for TOP PRICE 


Follow the smart farmers’ plan. 
more per acre on entire crop. 
gid all-stee! constructs proot 
0 5 

PERFECTLY. We Pay Freight. 
for description of bin 

ails qf amazing plan. 


MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO:, gancee'city, once 
Free Catalog {9 colors exolaine 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to Gt 
any running 

nd for 


ay 





ElectricWheelCe. 
SS fim 8t..Quiney, i, 
Please mention Wallaces’ 
when writing advertisers. 
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Farmer 


Reta sone gear oa necnineen ctl in elt Bite 





against us?” he asked. ‘This is still Reg- 
ulator country. You may hanker for a 
rope’s end or worse, but not me. We'll 
wait till there are few on the roads and 
then we'll ride hard.” 

“Tom Purvis has a tavern ten miles on,” 
one slant-eyed fellow suggested, ‘‘What 
say we stop there?’ 

“We stop at no taverns,”’ declared the 
leader, but at this there was such an up- 
roar that he finally backed down to the 
extent of promising to lay in a supply of 
whisky there that could be consumed 
later at the camp. [I pricked up my ears 
at this. 


We went on again, and passed but two 
men on the way. These looked at us cu- 
riously. It was dusk when we came to 
the tavern, a long building of logs with 
a pack of a dozen dogs outside to wel- 
come friends. 

My escort almost disbanded as we came 
up. Men fell off their horses in haste to 
get inside. For a second I was alone, but 
the branded man spurred over to me, 
caught my bridle and with dreadful curses 
got two men back to stay with me. Then 
he went in. 

There was a terrific uproar inside, men 
yelling, mugs splintering on benches, and 
occasionally sounds that indicated a fight. 
My two guards fidgeted. I had hopes that 
they would take a chance and leave me, 
but too soon the man with the brand 
came out, put a demijohn in each capa- 
cious saddle bag, and waved to the guards 
to enter. 

They plunged in. Presently two of the 
first lot came struggling out. The brand- 
ed man roared to them to get the rest. 
They nodded, went back in and failed to 
reappear. My captor cursed himself 
breathless, then dragged both pistols from 
his holsters and fired them. 


HIS was my chance, I thought. T 

kicked my heels into my mount’s side 
and his jump carried me a rod away be- 
fore Scar-face knew what had happened. 
T glanced over my shoulder. Men were 
boiling out of the tavern, and the branded 
man, weaponless, was spurring his mount 
after me. 

I tugged like a madman to get my 
wrists free, but they were tied too firmly. 
All the time TI thudded on the geldine’s 
flanks with both heels. He responded 
well for a minute, but no hand was on 
his reins. It puzzled him; he looked back 
curiously. I kicked again and he went on 
for a few more jumps, then decided there 
‘was queer business afoot and began to 
prancese sideways across the road, with an 
eye cocked back at me to see how I 
took it. 

Sear-face was on me in a second, and 
his blow set my head ringing. The rest 
came up pell-mell. One fellow thrust 
his bristly face in an inch of mine, pulled 
a long hunting knife and offered to cut 
my throat at once to save trouble, Scar- 
face shoved him away. 

“Throat cutting’s too easy,” he vowed, 
“We'll fix him so he'll beg us to let him 
off that cheap.” 

We went on, then, I should think. not 
more than five miles farther, The men 
were shouting to make camp. Saddle-bags 
were suspiciously full. What they were 
evidently after was a drinking bout. Each 
had got enough to whet his appetite at 
the tavern, and most had apparently 
brought enough additional liquor along to 
drown it. 

There was a deserted farm house buried 
in the woods but fairly close to the road. 
Less particular than he had been earlier 
in the day, Sear-face led the way in here. 
His first act was to drag me from my 
horse, tie my hand and foot so tight the 
ropes cut me, and haul me over by the 
bonfire the rest had lit. Then he dratged 
a jug from his saddle-bags, waved it in 
the air and cried: 

“Here's to @ merry evening.” 

They did not offer to give me food or 
drink. Neither did they bother about pre- 
paring much food for themselves. But 
how they did apply themselves to those 
bottles and jugs! When they had been at 
it half an hour, I thought they would 
surely all keel over and sleep till morning. 
Not they; this was work they were hard- 
ened to. The bottle went round and still 
they sat upright and joked and sang. 

At me they hardly gave a glance, but 
that did me no good. For all I tried to get 
a hand loose, none of those cruel knots 
stirred. I might as well have been a 
marble effigy on a tombstone for all I 
could do to free myself. Then, too, IT was 
handicapped by being out by the fire in 
a glare of light so intense anyone could 
see a fly walk over me. Once I twisted 
too vigorously and Scar-face stalked over 
to kick me in the ribs. 

“Want to get loose, do you?” he asked, 
and his voice had a sort of maudlin sav- 
agery in it. ‘‘We'll turn you loose soon 
enough.” 

He went back to his drinking. 
bauch grew wilder. Men struck at each 
other. One pistol went off, like a cannon 
in my ear; and there was a free-for-all 
fight the second after. Then I heard 
Sear-face’s voice raised: 

“What's the wSe sticking knives in each 
other—let’s have some fun. Let’s learn 
this feller not to be a Regulator.” 


The de- 


HEY charged over to me. I was 
brought up to a sitting position and 
some of my bonds cast off. Scar-face 





stood in front of me. The rest made a 
circle of grinning ogres. 

“Fanning’s a good man,” said the 
branded man to me, “but too kind-heart- 
ed, too blasted kindhearted, Ain’t that so, 
men? Well, he wants you just shot, easy 
like and brought in. It ain’t right, I say. 
What do you say, Jim Clements?” 

“That's what I say,’ echoed a man in 
the circle. 

“Jim here got medicined by Regulators 
—whipped him, they did. Let’s give this 
fellow Regulator medicine.” 

Half a dozen hands gripped me, ripped 
off cords, tore my coat and shirt from 
my back. Scar-face waggled a finger at 
them. 

“Not too hard,” he warned. ‘Hundred 
—couple hundred light lashes, thats’ all. 
Keep him alive. Dont’ let him die easy. 
We'll whip him, and then we’ll—yes, boys, 
we'll hang him, just like the governor 
hanged the rest of 'em. Right up to a 
tree. That’s the way to treat ’em—whip 
‘em first and hang 'em afterward, That 
learns ’em a lesson.” 

The ropes were off me. For a second I 
was free. I tore loose, whirling like a 
pin wheel, kicked and hit and tore. In a 
second I was out of the mass of men and 
in front of Scar-face, still standing, just 
in front of the fire and goggling at me. 
[ rammed my head into his stomach and 
he went over back into the fire amidst a 
shower of sparks. 

That pause was fatal. I went down with 
a stifling weight of bodies on me, and 
after that knew no more of what hap- 
pened. 

My first sensation as I came to was of 
pain in my wrist and a cold wind on my 
back. I groaned and opened my eyes. 
My head was close to the bark of a small 
tree. I tried to move my arms and could 
not. Presently I realized my wrists were 
bound together on the other side of the 
tree. From the waist up, my body was 
bare. 

There came the sudden shock 
water on my back. 
feet, 

“That did it,” cried someone gleefully. 
“Now the belt, Jim, and let him feel the 
buckle.” 

[I could see nothing from where T stood 
but the black shadows of the wood, Even 
my tormentors, standing behind me and 
between me and the fire, were invisible. 

This was what they called ‘‘marrying a 
man to a black-jack,’’ I thought. They 
would whip me till I fainted and then re- 


of cold 
I struggled to my 


‘vive me so I could go thru the agony of 


being hanged. Fanning’s instructions had 
evidently gone out of the heads of my 
captors. Now they were out for amuse- 
ment. Spurred on by drink, they were 
not likely to stop till there was nothing 
of me left for them to sport with. 

Savagely [ wished [ could have another 
moment out among them with a weapon 
in my hand. I hoped I had hurt Secar-face 
when he tumbled in the fire, but his voice 
a second later, proved he was still on 
foot. The thought crossed my mind that 
I might simulate a faint and spring at 
them when they came to release me. 

Then the first blow fell, a hot pain 
across my bare shoulders, a keen wound 
where the buckle struck. I moaned and 
clung tighter to the tree. A hundred lash- 
es? How could flesh and blood bear ten? 

A burst of demoniac laughter followed 
my cry. For shame, I clenched my teeth, 
Then as J waited for the next blow, with 
eyes fixed vacantly on the black of the 
woodland, suddenly spots of flame were 
picked out of the blackness ahead. For a 
second I thought the belt had fallen on' 
my shoulders again and that my eyes 
were seeing sparks that were illusions. 

The next instant there came the thun- 
der of rifle fire. There were shrieks and 
groans from behind me. The woods spout- 
ed flame again, and a second after I felt 
hands at my bonds, hands holding me up 
and a voice I had thought never to hear 
again cried: 

“After the cut-throats, men. 
a one get away.” 

Then I was thrown over my uncle's 
shoulder and he was tearing away thru 
the brush. AS my eyes came back, and 
the blue in my mind straightened out, I 
struggled feebly. 

“I can walk,” I 
down.” 

“Good,”’ said he, and sat me on my feet. 
“You've grown since I saw you last. We 
can’t wait for your shirt, I’m afraid, tho 
you wouldn’t want to wear one if you 
had it.”’ 

“IT want a rifle,’’ I cried, 
back. Those dirty dogs——" 
He dragged me after him. 

“You'll get one, and a shot at them, too, 
soon enough. There are only four of us. 
We scared them for a second, but they’ll 
be riding us down in a minute or two. 
Quick!” 


Don't let 


muttered, ‘‘let me 


“Let’s turn 


E BURST thru a last fringe of brush. 
Five horses were snorting and pranc- 
ing in the road before us. A man wag 
holding them. As we flung ourselves 
astride, two more men came crashing thru 
the woods. One man carried three rifles. 
He thrust one in my hand and then swung 
astride his already moving mount. 
“Hard work for an old man, sonny,” 
he wheezed. It was Jennings. 
“Now ride!” roared my uncle, and we 
pounded off. 
A mile and we turned south down a road 
that was hardly more than a dim lane. 














a 
My uncle turned in his saddle to look baek 
and seemed satisfied, a 

“How many?” he asked me. 

“Fifteen.” 

“We got three or four, I think. Two 
or three may be too drunk to ride. There” 
must be a tired horse or two in the lot, | 
Not more than six or seven to worry about © 
after a few miles. We'll take care of 
them. I wish Fanning was with them.” ~— 

My back hurt me. I was cold and wn. 
comfortable outside, and blazing hot 
within. 

“Why didn’t you put that bullet thry 
Fanning’s head instead of thru his hat?" 
I asked. 

My uncle laughed. ‘Bless you, I meant | 
to,” he admitted. ‘‘But when I missed— 
the range was a bit long—TI thought [ 
might as well use it to scare him a bit, 
I knew he wouldn't show his face within 
rifle range again.”’ 

We rode on. I cast about in my ming 
how to say that which was due him. 

‘TI—I was glad to see you.” I gulped 
finally and could not get any farther, 

“And I you,” rejoined my uncle after q@ 
pause. He reached over and touched my 
arm in a gesture that was almost a ca- 
ress, Neither of us said any more. 

A mile farther on, he reined. up. He 
whistled and looked to Jennings. The 
trapper nodded. 

“They're coming,”” my uncle announced, 
“Five or six, I think. They dare not face 
Fanning and would rather take the risk 
of trying us. We'll show them they used 
poor judgment.” 

At the top of the next rise he halted ug 
again. From below came shouts. We had 
been sighted. 

“There’s a creek at the bottom of this 
hill,”” my uncle told us thoughtfully. “The 
woods are open right there, but the creek 
is pretty deep and pretty hard to ford, On 
the other side to the left is a fairly steep 
bank and a log or two down. We'll wait 
there.” ‘ 

We plowed thru the stream slowly. On 
the other side, out of gun shot, we tied 
the horses. Then we slipped back thru 
the trees to the bank. 

“T’'ll load your rifle, Dan,” said my 
uncle. “Jennings here is the crack shot, 
He can use the extra piece. Five bullets 
and probably six men. Don’t miss. I'll 
give the word.” 

We waited and the cold seeped thru my 
uncovered body till I shook from head to 
foot. Then came the sounds of hoofs 
pounding on gravel, two men, riding low, 
came plunging thru the fringe of darkness 
to the waters’ edge. They pulled up; their 
horses, stepping gingerly and sniffing the 
water distrustfully, began the crossing. 
Four more. came after them. 

For a moment there was nothing to be 
heard save the splashing of the water 
about the horses’ legs. Then the voice of 
Scar-face was raised. 

“And when we get him, we'll stake him 


| out and try hot splinters.” 


“Now,” said my uncle. I pressed the 
trigger of my rifle, and for a second was 
half deafened by the thunder of the other 
pieces at my ears. The smoke hung low. 
Cries came from the creek, and a terrific 
splashing. At my elbow, Jennings was 
feverishly reloading. So was my uncle. 

I peered thru at the stream. A troop 
of riderless horses were stampeding for 
the farther bank. Among them, one man 
still rode. Two spurts of flame split the 
darkness; smoke rolled out; when I could 
see a moment later, a half dozen horses 
were galloping madly up the slope. They 
were all riderless. Scar-face would never 
take the report of his failure to Fanning. 

(Continued next week) 


NEW BULLETIN ON HOG HOUSES 


The same kind of housing for hogs does 
not apply to all parts of the country, says 
FE. Z. Russell, in charge of swine inves- 
tigations, United States Department of 
Agriculture. In Farmers’ Bulletin 1487-F, 
just issued by the department, he de- 
scribes a number of practical hog houses 
for sevéral sections of the country. One 
of the chief criticisms which may be made 
of the average hog house, he says, is that 
it is poorly lighted and ventilated, if in 
fact any provision at all has been made 
for ventilation. 

The bulletin contains illustrations and 
floor plans showing how proper ventila- 
tion and lighting is secured in the differ- 
ent styles of houses. A copy of the pub- 
lication may be secured as long as the 
supply lasts by writing to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





A WYOMING CALF EXPERIMENT 


A rather interesting calf experiment has 
been conducted at the Wyoming experi- 
ment station during the past year. Forty 
calves, divided into four lots, have been 
used, the division being made on the basis 
of type. The types represented were very 
low set, low set, rangy and very ransy- 
They were placed on feed last November. 
During the progress of the experiment 
many of the calyes that were low set be- 
came rangy in appearance. The rangy 
calves, however, did not become low set 
The quality of the calves did not seem to 
change much during the trial. In the rate 
of gain the rangy calves led and in fe 
costs they were also the cheapest. All 
sold for the same price on the Denver 
market at the close of the experiment. 
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Joshaway Crabapple says: 
“To be successful in raising ganders, 








#WATERED STOCK MAY CAUSE EVEN 
THE SALESMAN TO TAKE A WILD 
PLUNGE” 
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This title, submitted by Ralph Austin, 
Dumont, Iowa, takes first prize in Josh- 
faway’s June title contest. “Tho the 
farmer may become the convert, the agent 
stands in a good way to receive the rites 
. On @ of paptism,” written by Mrs. W. H. Heif- 
e tied ner, Greenfield, Iowa, takes second, and 

thru '*The prospects for the crash are much 
better than the prospects for the cash,” 















jected and the blamed flivver fell down, 
especially on that front wheel. We would 
be willing to bet the young Lochinvar 
starts looking for the bullet holes until 
he finds out the trouble. Looks like he 
was in a bad situation, for sure. 

Now Joshaway hopes the postcards 
come thick and fast. By the way, have 
you any suggestions? Joshaway is hunt- 
ing for some. Of you have anything you 
would like to see pictured, drop us a line. 
This is your contest and we want to keep 
you happy. 


“Now, don’t be unkind, Johnny! For- 
give your little sister. Why, she may die 
in the night, and then how would you 
feel?” 

“All right. I forgive her. But if she’s 
alive tomorrow morning, she'll get it!’ 





FAIR ENOUGH 

The house-to-house canvasser had dis- 
coursed for an hour. 

“This egg-beater,” he said, “speaks for 
itself.”’ 

“Then,” interrupted the housewife, 
“suppose you keep quiet for a moment 
and give it a chance.” 





FOR ENJOYMENT’S SAKE 
Girl in Box Office: ‘‘Sorry, sir, I have 
nothing left but two single seats in dif- 
ferent parts of the house.”’ 
Customer: “Good! I'll take ’em. I’m 
going to bring my wife.” 

















































































1 = sent in by Vivian Slater, Polo, Il., wins TROUBLE 
a third money. “Didn’t you say this car would do 
a etna scr toe ng MN —. seventy-five miles an hour without any 
f M nie " 7 ee ee ro 4 trouble?” asked the recent purchaser of 
’ that got him wasn’t the dotted one,” and the agent 
u my ‘to Daniel B. Stauffer, Ephrata, Pa., who “Yes.” ae the rep! “Didn't she?” 
ad to submitted ‘‘The farmer may not change “Sh ae a nae . v ll right b th 
hoofs his mind but the agent may change his sts ste seventy-five all right, but x 
low; position.” trouble I got into cost me twenty dollars 
«ness Folks, this was a dandy contest—the and costs. 
their | best summer one we ever had—more read- Ri cen 
x the ers sending titles than ever before. Josh- Barn: ‘‘Have you the right time?” 
sing. away sure had a jcb picking out the win- Shed: ‘‘What are you going to use it 
hers. But it was great fun to see what for?’’ 
‘0 be folks thought of the trick picture. Barn: ‘Bait.’ 
vater Now take a squint at the picture we are Shed: “Bait?” 
ce of using for July. Romance, that’s what it Barn: “Yes, I’m trying to catch a 
js. Ags the story books say, father ob- train.” 
him 
the 5 moo r © 
oe: WHAT IS THE BEST TITLE FOR THIS PICTURE ? 
pre Joshaway offers $3.00 for the best, $2.00 for second best and $1.00 for third. 
rifie ‘ All answerg must be in by July 20. The winners will be announced in our issue 
was of July 30. No limit to the number of titles one person can send. Write an- 
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The Enclosed 
Engine 

That Oils 
Itself 









Here’s the farm engine you want—an 
engine that lasts longer, runs better, re- 
quires less attention and is safe to op- 
erate. It’s the John Deere Type E. 


Every important working part on 
this engine is completely enclosed— 
fully protected from sand and dust. 


All of these protected parts are 
automatically oiled within the dust 
proof case without the use of a single 
grease cup or lubricator. ~- 


No gears exposed—no shafts ex- 
tended ow which clothing might be 
caught. The boys and the women folks 
can safely run it. 


Here’s a Real 
Pumping Outfit 


It’s the John Deere 
Type E Engine and the 
John Deere Enclosed 
Pump Jack. Compact, 
simple—no gears or belts 
for the stock to get into 
—power taken direct 
from the engine flywheel. 
Worm- and gear-drive on 
jack, fully enclosed and 
operates in oil—insguresa 
continuous and steady 
flow of water. You can 
buy the pump jack sep- 
arately for use with belt. 


Starts easily in winter or summer, 
and it supplies an abundance of smooth 
labor-saving power. Furnished in 1-4, 
8 and 6 H. P. sizes, either stationary 
or portable. See it at your dealer’s. 
Watch it run. 


Free Booklet fully illustrating the John 

Deere Type E, the enclosed engine 
that oils itself, also a valuable account 
book, “Bookkeeping on the Farm.” Tell 
us what implements you need this year 
and get our special literature. Drop a 
card today to John Deere, Moline, Illinois, 

and ask for booklets WR- 845 














THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 





BEST BY TEST 


Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, will show 
whether or not it is reliable and durable. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 

riod in every part of the world. For 12 years 
it has been giving the most reliable service to 
@ hundreds of thousands of owners. 










Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
4] and every part subject to friction is constantly 
flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
and holdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 











perfectly oiled for a year or more. 
The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
windmill. If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 
y time you are taking a long chance. But you do not have to 
experiment. There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 
demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


AERMOTOR CO. 
AKLAND 





DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 



















Big Money In Hogs 
Hog raisers are making money, good money. il. 
Now you can buy that Des Moines Economy f 
Self Feeder you have wanted and needed. Don’t 
wait--Order now and put it to work. It will of 
make even more money for you. Prices, 60 bu. $50; 45m 
bu., $42; 20 bu., $25; Junior $10. F. O. B. Factory. Im- 


iate shipment. ress neh oom aunne ; 
b L “ owa 
DES MOINES SLO & MPS. CO. ve., nes, 


y A 
W 

















Also manufacturers Moines Individual Hog Houses and B 
Do your buying from 
firms advertising in 


Safety Firs Wallaces’ Farmer. If 


you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the article 
you want to buy now, just let us know what you want 
and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 

most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 152 per cent of pre-war and 97 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
~wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


i| 
il 





| 
| 


e 


Percentage 
present price 
tw is of pre-war 
Percentag 
..| present price 
~, is of last yr. 


Fisher's index number .. 


CATTLE—At Chicago 


1,300-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders 


lon 


| 


HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs 4 4 ~ 176/106 
Light hogs 179| 112 
Pigs | 193) 119 
Sows, rough 5 _158)__107 
SHEEP—At Chicago 








Lambs 191] 93 





WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter blood wool, at Boston| 
Light cow hides at Chicago.. 


GRAIN 


y. 91 





At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 
On fowa Farms— 
Corn 





MILL-FEEDS 


Cottonseed meal, at Milw‘kee 
Oil meal, at Milwaukee ..... 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 

HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... | 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 22 
__ OTHER FARM PRODUCTS | 
Butter, at Chicago 
Clover seed, at Toledo 
Timothy seed, at Chicago... .| 
Cotton, at New York 
Eggs, at Chicago . 


PROVISIONS—At Chicago 


/ 
| 
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Corn— 
July 
September 
December 


September 
December 
Wheat— 
July 
September 
December 


September 


Siies— 
July 
September 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


Coke, at Connellsville 91) 
Pig iron, at Birmingham 162) 
Copper, at New York 86 
Crude petroleum, at N. York. 196 
Lum ber— 
pnegins fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ngton) 174 97 
Yellow pine (southern) | 
, 1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 181 93 
*Yellow pine (southern) 
ix6 and 2 B (finish)...| | 99 
53] 100 














FINANCIAL 


Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of May...... ' 101 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York .. k 109 

Industrial stocks . 116 

Railroad stocks : 117 














RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 — cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 


‘Lambs, culls and common 





about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 


with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per, 


cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $12.06 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides as a 
basis indicate a price of $12.88. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 12, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 122 per cent, grain 109 
per cent, livestock 100 per cent, lumber 
114 per cent, ore 122 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 121 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
38%we, week before 38c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 19%c, week before 20\%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 28c, week before 
2B%c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
24c; fat hens, last week 27%c, week before 
26%c; spring chickens, last week 36c, 
week before 41c. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 





| 
| 
| 





| 





Chicago 
Kansas City |} 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Good— 
Last week 
Week hefore 
Medium— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Weck before ea 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last week .... 
Week before ....ccceee 
Common— 
et WORE. sccsecoscees 
WOOK “DSLOPOG: é<i:00 50008 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows— 
Last week 
Weck before 
Bulls- 
Iast week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers 
Lilst week 





10.35 
10.12 


9.75 
9.55 


8.88 
8.88 


7.62 
7.80 


9.98) 10.30)10.00 
9.82/10.18/10.00 


8.78 


8.81] 9.29 
-24| 8.78 


8.69] 9.2 
7.00 7.6 
7.6 


6.95 


2| 6.5 
8 














HOGS 
Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
Last week q 12 
Week before 
Medium (200-250 
Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)- 
Last week 
Week before 
Light lights (130-150 
Last week 
Week before 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— 
Last week 
Week before 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 


Ibs. )— 





Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime 
Last week 12/14. 00 
Week before -00/14. 3.25 


5/10.62 


Last week 3 
5110.00 


Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— } 
Last week 11.50/12.00/11.12 
Week before 11.88)12.38/10.50 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week 5.25] 5 62) 4.62 
Week before 5.258 5.62] 4.62 
NOTE — Unless. otnerwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 





























Kansas City 





Mixed clover, No. 1— J 
BRU WOOK. o506 005090 J-o++-/21.25}23.00 
be ee EES hare (21.25}22.00 

Timothy, No. 1— 

Last week | | 24.00 
Week 24.50 

Alfalfa, choice— 
szast week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 5 50|17.25 
Week before 5.50/16.5 

Alfalfa, standard— | 
Last week {13.50/15.75 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No, 2— 
wast week 
Week before 

Oat straw 
Last week 


3.00/18.75 
3.00)18.! 





113.75 

2.78 
.50/10.50 
-50}10.50 


| 


| Des Moines 


Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week ‘0b 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week 
Week betore 

Corn, 
Last 
Week 

Oats 
Last week .... 
Week bpfore 
arley— * 


before 


Week before 
Rye 
Last week .... 
Week before ..! 
Wheat, No. 2 hard] f 
Last week ....[{1.51%4/1.58 [1.59%|L.E 
Week before ../1.615%)1.58 |1.62 1. 











Kansas City |} 
Minneapolis |! 
Des Moines* 





| Milwaukee 





Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— 
Last week.... 
Week before..|: 

Hominy feed— 
Last week....[24. 
Week before. .. 2: 

Oil meal (0.p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before. .|4 

Cottonseed meal 

(41 per cent) 
Last week.... 
Week before... 

Tankage— 

Last week.... 
Week before... 

Gluten 
Last ’ 3 
Week before..|.....]..... 3 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 

all other points, car lots. 


: & 
25/20 25)20.75|28.00 


week... ./23.25| | 
23.50) 20.25/20.75 !!28.00 


before. 


| 
| 
| 


70.00/65.00 
70.00}65.00 














3 2f 
3.2 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Per cent of 





Lritish sterling ex- 
change 
Last week 
Week before 
French franc- 
Last week 


$4.867 100.0 
4.866 100.0 
! 


15.0 
14.7 


| 
0290 | 
0284 | 


FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, due in 1953, 
but callable in 1933, were quoted last 
week at $1.024%. Since these bonds are 4% 
per cent, the yield to 1953 is 4.15 per cent, 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpol—Last week $18.30, week be- 
fore $18.46. Chicago—Last week $16.30, 
week before $16.35. 
OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
_ Quarter blood wool at Boston is 
light native cow hides at Chicago 12%c, 
home grown ciover seed at Toledo $22 
and cotton at New York 18 6e. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 57e, 
oats 324%c, wheat 5 


$1.35 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the third week in 
June were 10,525,000 pounds, as compared 
with 7,567,000 pounds for the week before 
and 8,601,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork the third 
week in June were 8,628,000 pounds, as 
compared with 8,488,000 pounds the week 
before and 11,320,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of grain the third week in 
June were 7,725,000 bushels, as compared 
with 6,317,000 bushels for the week before 








| May 21 to 27 


|} June 11 
| June 18 to 24 








tions 


and 3,529,000 bushels for the same w, 
last year. Exports of corn for the third 
week in June were 60,000 bushels 
compared with 133,000 bushels for’ the 
week before and 62,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of Oats for 
the third week in June were 1,387,099. 
Lushels, as compared with 1,434,000 bugh. 
els the week before and 2,056,000 bushels 
for the same week last year. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 115 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 84 “pep 
cent for fat cattle, 74 per cent for Sheep 
and 111 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag to 
percentage of ten-year average for Te. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias, 


THOGS 





| 





Receipts at 


& ie 7 
RSAS Chicago 
other mkts. 


Receipts at 


price 





April 30 to May 6 
May 7 to 13 

May 14 to 20.... 
May 21 to 2 

May 28 to June 3 
June 4 to 10 
June 11 to 17 
June 18 to 24 


20 -3-2 00 
—s ET 
~~ 











vome _fCATTLE 
April 30 to May 6 

May 7 to 13 

May 14 to 20 





May 28 to June 3 
June 4 to 10 
June 11 to 17 
June 18 to 24 








April 23 to 29 
April 30 to May 6 
May 7 to 13 

May 14 to 20 

May 21 to 27 

May 28 to June 3 
to 17 








April 23 to 29 121 
April 30 to May 6 116 
May 7 to 13 127 
May 14 to 20 86 
May 21 to 27 71 
May 28 to June 3 116! 
June 11 to 17 128| 
June 18 to 24. 81} 


*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 

















REJUVENATE STRAWBERRY BED 

When the strawberry crop has been 
harvested, begin at once to prepare the 
bed for the next year. The first operation 
in renewing it is to cut off the plants 
with a mower and loosen up the mulch 
with a rake or fork. When the mulch 
and clipped plants have dried out thoroly, 
burn the patch and follow this operation 
by plowing the rows under until they are 
only five or six inches wide. 

The advantage of clipping the plants 
and then burning is that it gets rid of 
such pests as the strawberry leaf roller 
and such diseases as leaf spot. All of the 
old foliage is destroyed and the bed starts 
anew. 

After has heen 
reducing the 


the bed 
stirring plow, 
width of only five or six inches, one 
should yo in with a hoe and thin the 
plants down to one about every six inches 
in the row. Clean cultivation should be 
practiced continually thru July, August 
and September. 

We sure that the mulch 
perfectly dry and that there is a good 
wind to insure that it will burn over 
quickly and completely. If the fire is 
slow and smoulders, it will cook and kill 
a great many of the plants. 

sy handling the old strawberry bed in 
the foregoing manner, new plants are de- 
veloped, so the earlier the mowing, burn- 
ing and plowing can be done, the bettor 
will be the results Renewing old beds 
is especially desirable this year because 
many of the beds sent out this spring are 
not very promising. 


plowed with a 
rows to @ 


and bed are 


GROWING TREE ROOTS FOR DROUTH 
RESISTANCE 

Experiments made last year by one 
member of the Northern Rocky Mountain 
Forest Experiment Station indicate that 
seedling root systems will very 
positively to the presence of layers of rich 
soil. At the depths corresponding to such 
layers a considerably greater activity 1 
root growth was manifest. This years 


respond 


| experiments will be aimed at determining 


whether it may not be practicable in or- 
dinary tree nursery practice to encourage 
in this way the formation of roots that 


| will, be more than ordinarily drouth re- 
| sistant. 


If planting stock can be produced with 
an unusually large number of roots from 
six to eight inches below the surface, 4 
corresponding increase in drouth hardi- 
ness of field plantations can be expected, 
Fertilizer deposited in the bottom of the 
plow furrows, or possibly merely plowed 
under when the furrows are made, will 
accomplish this, according to the indica- 
of last year’s study. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 








































































































































































































































IOWA the timothy is making q 
wie thevae. On me —_ a growth of the weeds after the recent rains. 50 cents, corn 80 to 85 cents.—Wesley 
Northeastern—Chickasaw County, June oa : : a cee s reading out and Wheat and early oats headed out; look Kiesling. 
%—Corn is growing good in spite of the ng out well. ats heading out pretty lots better since the rain. There is not Central—Pettis County, June 25—Copi- 
short. Pastures are very short.—J. Z. H th whee . 4. ig = 
© she ‘ool nights and lots of northwest winds. aattensieeen. Wlankine vay nae cae much wheat and most of it is a thin | ous and frequent showers since my last 
® Gorn is nicewand clean; the best fields will Pa i i vas eg County, June stand. Oats are short and the late ones | report have greatly benefited all garden 
4 as to ' be knee high by the Fourth. Early oats ‘6 pn proses lt — — vanse from 55 are not looking very good. Most of the and field crops. Oats and meadows have 
for re. gre headed out nicely but will be rather to 80 5 oc a ae empe ratures, 64 farmers got a good stand of corn, but taken on a more promising aspect. Wheat 
revailed | short. Clover hay will be a light crop. i legrees. ‘old for corn. Second the weeds are giving it a strong race for is being harvested but bugs are doing se- 
_ Weeks, @® gtock healthy. Top hogs $14.25, sows $12, peering — completed. Fields in | possession. Just a fair pig crop. Not | rious damage to the crop. Corn is far- 
en-y e é p ‘ % 2. , j j ; 3 
on a bgorn 60 cents, oats 33 cents.—C. L. phe a chee ~ agen bn pre igh lyfe a cattle on feed. <A lot of corn moved ]| ing quite well. Has been well cultivated 
2K, ay E ¥ reek £ 5 » y rn Sovbe: rf 
’ Western—Ida County, June 25—Crop case weather is suitable Pantages aan nbn CO ee ee oe ae Soybean acreage is possibly the larman 
L conditions have improved greatly since ps fata McConnell . s g : n1ette. i in the history of the crop in this county. 
__@ ber report of two weeks ago. Pastures See eee ae ; ‘ e = Sg pd sore County, June 25—We Livestock conditions are of the best and 
—= are again green. Oats have stretched up | colder weather gs nl “ inty, a> 25— nave ~y something over six inches of } cattle on full feed are making very sat- 
enough so the bulk can be cut with the | Gorn Poy she = —— on J mow SS — the past week and a half. Some isfactory gains. Lambs have sold higher 
7 binder. Most of the corn has been culti- | Mostly plow : . -_ oo weeds an damage was done by washing, but the | this spring than at any time since the 
; 2 vated the second time. Fields are clean ; . : plowec 1e third time. A few of | gcod done was by far greater than the war. Sheep are one of our most profit- 
.| au and the corn is looking well. Winter _ é veSt pet ny knee high now _but damage. Corn plowing has been delayed | able lines of farm animals.—W. D. Wade 
D1 $8 wheat turning; straw and heads short. BV eNeEC wi Sos be by the Fourth of July. kut the work is progressing nicely now, Northern—Randolph County, June 25— 
: et arly oats and barley heading out.—John Oats are doing finely and with favorable about all being plowed over twice. Oats We are having plenty of rain at 
, Oa Preston ‘ =" weather from now on they ought to yield have made wonderful growth since the Oats are growing some but yoda 
3] : as well as last ye: Virst ¢ yr of al- ral av als r rea tiv 7 : _ : 
76 io Southwestern—Mills County, June 25— pee dara os Pe bet cutting os al- orhent Hay also was ere atly benefited. have to be mowed. Wheat beginning to 
73! 109 Me past ten days have been too cool for og ‘oceae “a “ iy up now, is fairly cate seems to be filling fairly well. turn; will be ready to cut in ten days. 
80! 119 / good corn weather and some fields look cine ! ame hay is poor.—Oscar Pe- Pastures are making good growth now. Most corn plowed the second time and is 
80! 145 emall for the time of yez ‘ ani terson. Several evergreen trees have died this generally pretty clean; é t 
| 116 é > year. Conditions SauthweeteriePaae County. 2 ote lg ep phobia s rally pretty clean; has a good root 
BO) 119 have been favorable for keeping the fields | Oats on good er ria oe une 26— he a are making some honey.— | but is growing slowly. Clover is being 
+4 118 dean. Many are laying by, altho some is ss ; i af B' — 8 owe excellent —_ ayl. . ad cut between showers and making about 
15] 115 wery small. Had a very nice rain on the P oy gl Many re ports come to me that , entral—t ratt County, June 25—A week half a crop. Timothy meadows are look- 
} 13th that keeps everything from drying po ite Rak Kegs in some places. Here of rain broke a drouth. Since then most ing some better.—W. H. Bagby. 
a) a up. Fall wheat is taking on the first color ‘ - ”~ wheat are plenty tall and filling of corn has been crossed, and is growing Northwestern—Nodaway County, June 
8 83 K and will soon be ready for the sickle, but ye Much of the corn looks well and is slowy now on account of cold weather. 23—More rain, more rest. Need warm 
5] 93 the acreage is light; oats are looking — laid by. No stock trouble reported, Oats heading short and promise only a weather. Corn is growing finely but some 
“OS "te . ‘ 8 . Al ‘ir vie a Talker ; y 
ol 84 much better since the rain. Gardens have 3000 prospects for potatoe s.—B. Kk. F. fair yield. Robt. M. Walker. is very weedy. Oats are stretching up 
3) 87 Sheen improved very much since the rain Central—Hlamilton County, June 25— Eastern—Champaign County, June 25— and one can see several fields of good 
‘) 84 =0. C. Cole. ae er Oats are well headed out but many fields We are having fine oats and wheat oats. Clover is going into stack Wheat 
7 S Southern—Ringgold County, June 26— wir a on account of lack of rain. weather but too cool for corn. Most looks good but fields are few. Markets 
< e 4 We have had good weather for over a Soni 7 ting of alfalfa was pretty good. wheat heading well. Oats looking fine. are fair. Good hogs will net close to 
week. A tornado did $20,000 damage near a. — — short. Corn is progress- ws have a good chance for a good crop of $14. Corn, farmer trade, around 60 cents; 
| 85 Redding; nobody hurt. Corn is all plowed ing finely. Some knee high now. The small grain. Corn small for this time of eggs 23 cents, cream 35 cents.—W. F. K. 
0 86 once and much of it twice and some three plowing of it has gone forward rapidly. year but clean and a good stand. Pas- ‘ cial 
yl Ls times. Some is very grassy, and some — Peco ~iagg — psi jaa SOR. LASSE Se ea NERA 
will only make a half crop; some fair ables AVORLUCE very good shape. garish iP i °. , ‘ * 
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Recent Public Sales 


HOOVERS’ DISPERSION SALE 

The C. EK. Hoover & Son dispersion sale 
at Delphos, Iowa, was an event that will 
stay vividly in the minds of all those who 
attended. To begin with, the roadg were 
almost impassable by reason of heavy 
rains which kept many away who had 
planned to attend, The sale opened, we 
might say, under protest, for there seemed 
to be an intuition that all was not well. 
Bidding was fairly active but the crowd 
could not be expected to watch the heav- 
ens and the sale ring both. After half of 
the offeringYhad been sold there came that 
deadly calm’experiencd by a few and read 
by all. We were in the midst of a tor- 
nado. There were few in the crowd who 
did not proceed to do the hundred yards 
in less than ten seconds. Ditches and 
hand holts close to the ground were at 
a premium. The feeling was possibly 
best expressed by two neighbors, one gay- 
ing that he was not ready to die now as 
he had not been any too good a church 
member; the other remarked that it was 
a good time to make your peace with the 
Lord. Those who were brave enough to 
look over their entrenchments say that 
the whirling mass approached us directly 
from the south until within a few yards, 
then veered to the east, saving, we think, 
the lives of many. After viewing the 
wreckage left in the path of the storm we 
have no suggestions as to where to go if 
you are ever caught away from home 
when the elements are in full play. Build- 
ings were demolished and the wreckage 
left forcibly in the ditches, and such an 
item as a pump wag taken from the well. 
Fortunately there were no casualties and 
as all the buildings on the Hoover farm 
were still intact, Col. Kraschel continued 
the sale. The comic side of the situation 
became apparent and the crowd entered 
in the bidding in good spirits. Following 
is a list of buyers of $75 or more: 

BULLS 

Marshal’s Marksman, Oct., 

EK. Flanegin, Peoria, Ill........... ‘ 
Goiden Whitehall, Feb., ’25; , 


ov, 
Van Syoc, Milo, Iowa............ 


FEMALES 
Mysie’s Village Maid, May, ’ 
ee eae 
Whitehall Mysie, Oct., 
Flanegin ... 
Red Rustic M 
Flanegin 92.50 
Village Queen, Aug., 19 4 
150.00 


95.00 


$2.50 
90.00 


le Ra 
Queen Bess H., Oct., '24; 
W. W. Quick & Sons, Redding, Ia. 115.00 
Collynie Blush, April, ‘18; 
Mt. Ayr, . 115.00 
Plythesome Villager, 
b. calf); Husted Bros............ 110.00 
Noma's Lassie, 
ee eee err 77.50 
calf 
Violet Pride 5th, June, '18 (and b. 
calf); L. M. Nelis, Diagonal, Iowa 105.00 
os cark wos. eT ee Fre 
Roan Blush, May, '16; John Shoe- 
95.00 
FOE TE OOF Tee. 


calf); lL. EB. Flanegin .......... 
Clipper, July 1, ’23 (and c. calf); 
p ws 95.00 
Blythesome 2d, ‘Sept., 
RE ee eee err + 125.00 
DE 5550 luseivenoocss sh aeeD 
Emma 24th, Aug., '19 (and b. calf; 
Sweetest Lavender, June, '20; 
Stephens, Redding, Iowa......... 90.00 
Stephens ........ tek ibtaseksw -» 75.00 
Gay Lass, Jan., '16; W. F. Hughes, 
Rean Blus ¥ 
EN 6.55 53.05% 559 77.50 
usted Bros., Truro, I 120.00 
Clementina Queen, Sept., '20 (and 
Roan Betty, July, '20; C. M. Dewey, 
Russell, Iowa 87.50 
calf); P. O. Brown, Lamoni, Iowa 92.50 
Rose Blush, June, '23; Ryo Hollen, 
Princess Dale, Oct., '23 
> Moy OMEN ... 60605-00056 95.00 
calf); H. H. Heaton, Diagonal, Ia. 90.00 
Foan Lady H, Séept., '22 (and 
Crescent Loss, July, 19283 (and b. 
calf}; John Shoemaker, Blockton, 
Village Princess, April, '23 (and c. 
calf); John Shoemaker........... 
er a eee 
Twins Sultana, Dec., '16; 
Princess Gdoster, March, '20; 
Stephens, Delphos, BOW. 000 





FOUR MILLION A YEAR FOR HUMAN 
CARELESSNESS 

Foresters of the Lake States forest ex- 
. periment station who have been studying 
the history of forest fires in the lake 
states, declare that human carelessness 
is responsible for nearly all the forest 
fires in this region for the past decade. 
These fires have caused an average dam- 
age of nearly $4,000,000 annually. Of these 
the “camper smoker” fires, perhaps the 
most easily preventable of all, increased 
1,000 per cent in the five-year period 
ending in 1924. 

In 1924, the latest year for which ree- 
ords are complete, campers and smokers 
were responsible for 1,135 of the 3,307 
fires in the three states, or 34 per cent. 
Brush burners started 23 per cent, and 
railroads 17 per cent. These are reported 
as the three principal causes. Other hu- 
man causes are incendiarism, lumbering 
operations, and fires set for various pur- 
poses, harmless enough in themselves but 
allowed thru carelessness to spread to 
timber lands. 

The studies of the experiment station 
have covered in all the ten years from 
1915 to 1924, inclusive. During that time, 
gays the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, 7,000,000 acres 
were burned over with $38,000,000 damage. 
How many fires in all caused this dam- 
age is uncertain. A total of 18,667 have 
been reported, but it is considered that 
20,000 fires would be a conservative esti- 
mate. 
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2 3 
$3.20 |$4.80 
3.36 
3.52 
3.68 
3.84 
4.00 
4.16 
4.32 
4.48 

64 


4. 
veces 4.80 


No advertisement for less $ 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRITE for our list of well protected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 


BONDS of responsible communities and 

corporations are sound and attractive 
investments. Write for list. Harry H. 
Polk & Co., Des Moines, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


POLICE puppies from imported Welch 

stock. Wolf grey. Heelers. Guaran- 
teed to suit. Also eight months Holstein 
bulls of KPOP breeding. Herd stands 
right at top of State Cow Testing Asso- 
clation. Record cow for April with 81 
pounds milk per day and 97.2 butterfat for 
month. Kake Bauer, Hartley, Iowa. 
SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 

from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 


FOR SALH—Litter of pups, eight weeks; 

cross between pedigreed Newfoundland 
and St. Bernard; fine, husky fellows, kind 
that make best watch dogs. Price, male, 
$15; female, $10. Frank Karnik, R. 2, 
Calmar, Iowa. 


ENGLISH Shepherd pups, males and 
spayed females, price $e: farm raised 
parents, every day working dogs, heelers, 
with nerve that bring the cows home safe. 
Fred Schwieger, Dows, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Nicely marked English Shep- 
herd pups, from best heel driving par- 
ents. Write for price list. Gerhard V 1- 
ter, Hamburg, Minn. 
PUPS—Three-fourths German Police, part 
shepherd, Colors, black and grays. 
Natural heelers. Females $8. C. R. Stock- 
dale, Austinville, Iowa. 
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PUPS—Satisfaction guaranteed. Reg. Po- 
lice $20; English Bull, Police Hound, 
Collies, Males and Spayed Females, $8. 
Wilbur Day, Brighton, Iowa. 
SHEPHERD pups, guaranteed to work to 
suit or your money back; price, $7.50. 
Hawthorne Twins, Afton, Iowa. 


FARM LANDS 


CALIFORNIA 


SPLENDID opportunity in southern Cali- 

fornia to establish a home on a few 
acres that will insure you a good living in 
a delightful country. Lands reasonaPfe, 
terms easy. Crops best suited for differ- 
ent localities well proved. Efficient mar- 
keting organizations. A climate you will 
like—enjoyable twelve months open sea- 
son. Seaside and mountain resorts easily 
reached over wonderful roads. TIlustrated 
folder free. C. L. Seagraves, General Col- 
onization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 910 Ry. 
Ixch., Chicago. 


CALIFORNIA farms In sunny San Joa- 

quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 
cial crops. Rail and water transportation 
reach local and export markets. Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, Room 14, Advertising Dept. of 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 


CANADA 

800 ACRES, all tillable land, six miles 

southwest of Whitewood, Sask., Canada; 
will consider small farm in Iowa as part 
payment or good bank stock. P. J. Ref- 
shauge, Aurora, Neb. 

FLORIDA 

FLORIDA truck farm—9%4 acres on bay— 

across from St. Petersburg, 25 miles 
south of Tampa. Exceptionally fine truck 
land for any kind of vegetables, flowers or 
bulbs. Last season about $9,000 net was 
realized from the ten acres which has 
been cleared. (Five acres tile drained and 
sub-irrigated by flowing artesian well.) 
Ill health following automobile accident 
reason for selling. Price $22,500. One- 
third cash, balance one and two years. 
Write owner. Haskell D. Bass, Braden- 
ton, Florida. 























FOR SALE—Fifty acres, improved, south 
slope, rich soil, excellent for dairying 
and poultry. At edge of town; cement 
walk, graveled roads, excellent schools; 
9 miles to Grinnell college. H. N. Robb, 
Malcom, Iowa. 
FOR SALIE y 60 acre farm, good soil, 
well improved; one mile from town of 
Lawler. Earnie Deetz, Lawler, Iowa. 
MINNESOTA 
BUY a farm now. Farm products are 
better price but land has not advanced 
much yet. 160 acres cheap. John La 
sare, Owner, Eyota, Minn. 








MISCELLANEOUS 

IMPROVED farms for rent in Minnesota, 

North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Make a trip and see 
the growing crops. Cheap round-trip 
homeseekers’ tickets. Write for _ free 
books. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 907, Great 
Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
CROP payments. [ will give you a chance 

to own a farm on crop payment plan in 
the wheat and corn belt of eastern Colo- 
rado and western Kansas. Have 8,000 
acreg to select from; 2,000 acres broke. 
Write C. E. Mitchem, owner, Harvard, III. 

MISSOURI 

80 ACRES on highway 12, choice section, 

team mares, 2 good cows, calf, 8 hogs, 
155 poultry, good equipment, 55 acres 
growing crops included; 1% miles all 
advantages; 75 acres tillable, hog fenced 
pasture, fruit, good five room house, gdod 
barn, beautiful maple shade and view of 
town; short time only, $6,000, part cash. 
Geo. S. Graves, 202 East 5th street, Se- 
dalia, Mo. 











MONTANA 





AUTOMOBILE Insurance—To officers of 

local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com. 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in ay. 
tomobile insurance. Special policy fop 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies, 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity Association, 303 
East Washington St., Bloomington, I, 


LUMBER 
FARMERS can save $100 on carload of 
lumber, buying from us. Grades guar- 
anteed. Kenway Lumber Company, Box 
1465, Tacoma, Wash, 


TOBACCO 
HOMESPUN smoking tobacco; natural 
leaf; made sweet and mellow by sun- 
curing in old-fashioned way; five lbs. 
one dollar. Sample sent free. Natural 
Leaf Tobacco Farms, Owensboro, Ky. 


TRACTOR ATTACHMENTS 

TRACTOR safety guaranteed. “HH” 

safety spring cushion swinging drawbar 
positively holds Fordson front wheels on 
the ground or money refunded, Price $25 
delivered your city. Write or wire “HH” 
Manufacturers, Inc., 1140 W. Broadway, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 

in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem- 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list, 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 












































TO CLOSE an estate. Special sacrifice 

price will be made for cash on several 
tracts, 1,700 acres in all, located in Roose- 
velt, Richland and McCone counties, Mon- 
tana, at a price of about one year's 
rental for land in Iowa, Illlnois or south- 
ern Minnesota, For particulars address 
Victor Robertson, trustee, care of Finch, 
Van Slyck & McConville, St. Paul, Minn. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
NO BETTER land anywhere. Unexcelled 
crop record. In Davison county, South 
Dakota. Heart of corn and alfalfa belt. 
955 acres, improved, nearly all under plow. 
Divide to suit. The unmatched low price 
of $72.50 is ridiculously under its value. 
See it and you will buy. Come, write or 
wire for further facts. C. S. Weller, ex- 
ecutor, Mitchell, S. D. 
WASHINGTON 

FARMERS planning a change of location 

will Yind it to their advantage to in- 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities 
in eastern Washington and_ nort’ orn 
Idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, 
and winterg not too cold, contribute to 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- 
let, ‘“‘A Farm Home For You,” describes 
all parts of this country. Write for your 
copy to Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
FOR SALIX—My 80 acre farm home; good 

soil, location, buildings and well; lake 
shore. Near markets and town. Cash 
price $4,200. Write, Mrs. Elizabeth Bre- 
mer, Webster, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 
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BAIR 
patents and trade-marks. 
Bidg., Des Moines. Towa. 


BABY CHICKS 


HIGH quality state inspected and accred- 

ited baby chicks. Greatly reduced prices 
effective June 20. Positively rock bottom 
for quality offered. No reason for buying 
common stock when you can buy assured 
quality at such reasonable prices. Five 
per cent reduction for cash with order. 
100 per cent live delivery. Do not wait 
until it is too late to get catalog and or- 
der chicks. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, 
Cherokee, Iowa. 


WHITE Leghorn hens and males now 
half price. Thousands of eight week old 
Also baby’ chicks and eggs. 
rap-nested, pedigreed stock, egg bred 26 
years. Winners at 16 egg contests. Cat- 
alog and special price bulletin free. I 
ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction. 
Geo. B. Ferris, 986 Union, Grand It ‘nids, 
Mich. 
MILLER chicks—Free brooders. Amer- 
ic. * pioneer hatcheryman, established 
1902, offers low July and August prices on 
baby chicks and free Sol-Hot brooders. 
100 per cent ‘ive delivery guaranteed. 
Prompt shipments. Eighteen popular va- 
rieties. Write today for catalog and free 
brooder offer. The Miller Hatcheries, Box 
624, Lancaster, Mo. _ ee 
BABY Chicks from superior quality, heavy 
laying stock. We have one of the larg- 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middle- 
west. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
mating, breeding and hatching standard 
bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival. 
Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed, Cata- 
log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 400, 
St. Paul, Neb. att 
CHICKS Cc. O. D. White, Brown, Bu 
Leghorns; Anconas, 100 $8.50; Reds, 
Barred, White Rocks; Black Minorcas, 
$9.50. Mixed, $8.00. Capper Hatchery, El- 
gin, Iowa. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


ANCONAS 


& FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
803 Equitable 





























AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS—Our new household cleaning 
devica washes and dries windows, 
BWeeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 





LIVESTOCK 
GUERNSEYS 
YUERNSEYS—12 fancy high grade heif- 
ers, eight weeks old, the heavy milking 
kind, $20 each, shipped C. O. D. Wild- 
wood Farms, 1092 James, St. Paul, Minn. 

HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Towa. 
POLLED SHORTHORNS 
POLLED Shorthorns—We are offering 20 
good young females at reasonable 
Prices. V. D. Hall, Centerville, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FARM MACHINERY 


RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25, with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 





























of harvester. Box 528, Salina, Kan. 





en 
Anconas, 
eges, $4 per 100; baby chicks, $10 per 
100. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. 
LEGHORNS 
REDUCED prices on White Leghorn es8s 


SHEPARD strain Single Comb 








and chicks; Barron strain, mated to 
Rucker cockerels; culled and heavy lay- 
ers; good size; eggs—$4, 105; $7, 200; 
$12.50 case, postpaid; chicks—$9, 100; 3-9, 
300; $40, 500; postpaid; 100 per cent live 
delivery. Mrs. M. E. Wiimarth, Corning, 
Towa, eae ; 





SHORT COURSE IN DAIRY PRODUCTS 
MAKING 


A six months’ course in dairy products 
will be given again at 

Work in this course pré- 
cream making 


manufacturing 
Ames this year. 
pares for butter and ice 
and operation of market milk plants. This 
six months’ course is divided into ay 
quarters. The first begins September et 
and the second January 3. Work ns 
March 18, 1927. Sixty-seven were enrolle 
in this course last year. Upon completion 
over 90 per cent obtained jobs either as 
buttermakers, ice cream makers or oper- 
ators of market milk plants or assistants 
in such work. 
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SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘‘Old Mother West Wind,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Danny Meadow Mouse Learns to Laugh 


Danny Meadow Mouse is a cry-baby. 
Jimmy Skunk finds him and Mr. Toad in 
front of Danny’s house, and Mr. Toad tells 
pim that Danny is trying to cry as long 
as Mr. Toad laughs, and then Mr. Toad 
begins to laugh again, and Jimmy Skunk 
begins to laugh, too. 

Wow a good, honest laugh is catching. 
The first thing Danny Meadow Mouse 
knew his tears would not come, It’s a 
fact, Danny Meadow Mouse had run short 


of tears. The next thing he knew he 
wasn’t crying at all—he was laughing. 
Yes, sir, he actually was laughing. He 


tried to cry, but, it was of no use at all; 
he just had to laugh. 


The more he laughed the harder old 
Mr. Toad laughed. And the harder Mr. 
foad laughed the funnier he looked, 
’Pretty soon all three of them, Danny 


Meadow Mouse, old Mr, Toad and Jimmy 
Skunk, were holding their sides and roll- 
ing over and over in the grass, they were 
laughing so hard. 

By and by Mr. Toad stopped laughing. 


“Dear me, dear me, this will never do!” 
gaid Mr. Toad. “I must get busy in my 
garden. 


“The little slugs, they creep and crawl 
And eat and eat from spring to fall; 
They never stop to laugh nor cry, 
And really couldn’t if they’d try. 


“So if you’ll excuse me, I'll hurry along 
to get them out of my garden.” 

Mr. Toad started down the Lone Little 
Path. After a few hops he paused and 
turned around, 

“Danny Meadow Mouse,” said old Mr. 
Toad, ‘‘an honest laugh is like sunshine; 
it brightens the whole world. Don’t for- 
get it.” 

Jimmy Skunk remembered that he had 
started out to find some beetles, so, still 
chuckling, he started for the Crooked 
little Path up the hill. Danny Meadow 
Mouse, once more alone, sat down on his 
doorstep. His sides were sore, he had 
laughed so hard, and somehow the whole 
world had changed. The grass seemed 
greener than he had ever seen it before. 
The sunshine was brighter and the songs 
of the birds were sweeter. Altogether, it 
was a very nice world, a very nice world, 
indeed, to live in. Somehow he felt as if 
he never wanted to cry again. 

Pretty soon along came the Merry Little 
Breezes again, chasing butterflies. When 
they saw Danny Meadow Mouse sitting 
on his doorstep they pointed their fingers 
at him, just as before, and shouted: 


“Fie, Danny Meadow Mouse! 
Better go inside the house! 
Babies cry—oh, my! oh, my! 
You’re a baby—go and cry!” 


For just a little minute Danny Meadow 
Mouse wanted to cry. Then he remem- 
bered old Mr, Toad and instead began to 
laugh. 

The Merry Little Breezes didn’t know 
just what to make of it. They stopped 
chasing butterflies and crowded around 
Danny Meadow Mouse. They began to 
tease him. They pulled his whiskers and 
Tfumpled his hair. The more they teased 
the more Danny Meadow Mouse laughed. 

When they found that Danny Meadow 
Mouse really wasn’t going to cry, they 
stopped teasing and invited him to come 
play with them in the long meadow grass. 
Such a good frolic as they did have! 
When it was over Danny Meadow Mouse 
once more sat down on his doorstep to 
reat. 

Hopping and skipping back up the Lone 
Little Path came Striped Chipmunk. He 
saw Danny Meadow Mouse and stuck his 
tongue in his cheek and cried: 


“Cry-baby Danny, 

Never’ll be a manny! 

Run to mamma, Danny dear, 

And she will wipe away your tear!” 


Instead of crying, Danny Meadow Mouse 

gan to laugh. Striped Chipmunk 
Stopped and took his tongue out of his 
cheek. Then he began to laugh, too. 

“Do you. want me to play with you?” 
asked Striped Chipmunk. 

Of course Danny did, and soon they 
were having the merriest kind of a game 
of hide and seek. Right in the midst of 
it Danny Meadow Mouse caught his left 
foot in a root and twisted his ankle. My! 
how it did hurt! In spite of himself tears 
did come into his eyes. But he winked 
them back and bravely began to laugh. 

Striped Chipmunk helped him back to 
his doorstep and cut funny capers while 
Mother Meadow Mouse bound up the hurt 
Yoot, and all the time Danny Meadow 
Mouse laughed until pretty soon he for- 
fot that his foot ached at all. 

When Peter Rabbit came jumping along 
up the Lone Little Path, he began to 
Shout as soon as he saw Danny Meadow 
Mouse: 





“Cry, Danny, cry! 

Mammy’ll whip you by and by! 
Then we'll all come ‘round to see 
How big a baby you can be. 

Cry, Danny, cry!” 


But Danny didn’t cry. My, no! He 
laughed instead. Peter Rabbit was so 
surprised that he stopped to see what had 
come over Danny Meadow Mouse. When 
he saw the bandaged foot and heard how 
Danny had twisted his ankle, Peter Rab- 
bit sat right down on the doorstep beside 
Danny Meadow Mouse and told him how 
sorry he was, for happy-go-lucky Peter 
Rabbit is very tender-hearted. Then he 
told Danny all about the wonderful things 
he had seen in his travels, and of all the 
scrapes he had gotten inte. 

When Peter Rabbit finally started off 
home, Danny Meadow Mouse still sat on 
his doorstep. But no longer was he lone- 
ly. He watched Old Mother West Wind 
trying to gather her Merry Little Breezes 
into her big bag to take to their home be- 
hind the Purple Hills, and he laughed 
right out when he saw her catch the last 
mischievous Little Breeze and tumble him 
heels over head in with the others. 

“Old Mr. Toad was right, just exactly 
right,”” thought Danny Meadow Mouse, as 
he rocked to and fro on his doorstep. ‘It 
is much better, oh, very much better, to 
laugh than to cry.” 

And since that day when Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse learned to laugh, no one has 
had a chance to point a finger at him and 
calf him a cry-baby. Instead, every one 
has learned to love merry little Danny 
Meadow Mouse, and now they call him 


“Laughing Dan.” 

(Next week will begin some stories 
about ‘‘Mother West Wind’s Animal 
Friends.”’) 





SPRUCEMEAD SHORTHORNS SELL 
WELL 


Considering the beef cattle sales that 
have taken place during the past year, 
Sprucemead Shorthorns, property of Col. 
J. A. Benson, of Sheldon, Iowa, brought 
the very satisfactory average of $125.55, 
on June 22. The seventeen femaleg listed 
averaged $118.39 and the eight bulls aver- 
aged $138.43. Dale Motorman, the herd 


bull, sold cheap. He brought $240, and 
the buyer was W. Kruse, of Sheldon. The 
females were in rather spare flesh to 


bring the high dollar, tho in good form for 
business. Colonel Benson sold a clasg of 
cattle that should prove very profitable 
to buyers. The selling was conducted by 
N. G. Kraschel. Following is a list of 

those selling for $100 —_ over: 

FEMALE 
Cogpomne Gloster 2d, ae dJ 
B. O. Rue, Lakefield, i 
Spruce »mead Princess, calve d Oct., 
’20; E. D. Fanning & Sons, Ne- 
Ms SOW ck kc cn cecudisiacceecse 
Sprucemead Butte fly, May, ’°’21 
(and b. calf; Albert as 
Cee Cie. TOW. cc cteaccasaeas 
Sprucemead Gloster, Oct., 
Lanham, Sheldon, 
Sprucemead Lavender 4th, April, 
’21; Geo. Brown, Paullina, Iowa.. 
Spruceme ad Lavender 6th, July, 
go 
Spruce mead Lavender ‘7th, Oct., 
°23; Akeson, Cherokee, Ta.. 
Rose, Sept., °18; M. 
BULLS 

Dale Motorman, Oct., '22; W. Kruse, 
es TEN ncencckannnesdcanaes 
Sprucemead Dale, 
McNutt, Sheldon, 
Dale Supreme, Dec., ’24; C. E. 
rere ee 
Sprucemead Dale 4th, July, °25; 
Geo. Evans, Sheldon, Iowa....... 
Dale Villager, Oct., ’25; M. K. Ake- 
BE Cavdeddctuseuseeravonukcucndan . 


NATIONAL SWINE SHOW 

With the date of the eleventh annual 
National Swine Show now not far distant, 
there is every indication that the show 
will be the biggest and hest ever held. 
The 1925 show wag lighter in numbers 
than some of the previous shows but the 
quality of animals shown made up for the 
lack of quantity. Now comes the 1926 
event with prospects of outstripping the 
splendid exhibits of 1925. 

The idea of a National Swine Show was 
brought into actual practice in 1914. Its 
purpose wag two-fold. It brought togeth- 
er leaders from the various state and in- 
terstate fairs in final competition and fur- 
thered higher education in the business 
of pork production. That it has accom- 
plished much in an educational way is 
shown by a study of the types of animals 
exhibited and the winners at the suc- 
cessive shows for the past ten years. The 
improvement is most gratifying. 


¥'s100. 00 
130.00 


170.00 
127.50 
105.00 
115.00 
110.00 


Spruce emead 
115.00 


. Akeson 
240.00 
190.00 
200.00 
130.00 
120.00 





T. V. Gunder, Toledo, Iowa, has a nice 
lot of eighty spring pigs. They are show- 
ing good type and are the desired kind. 
They show the result of good care and 
are coming along, developing in nice 
shape. Mr. Gunder is planning now on 
showing his good junior yearling boar, 
Our Advance by A@dvancer. This boar 
has proved a real sire as most of the pigs 
are by him; other litters by The ih. 
and Stilts Type.—Fronk O. Storrs, Adv. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


HOLSTEINS 


Oct. 20—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
Nov. 4—-Green County Holstein Breeders’ 
Association, Monroe, Wis. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
Austin, 


aay 29—Minnesota Holstein Co., 


inn, 

Aug. 7—Allerton Farms (bred sow sale), 

Monticello, Il 

t. 1—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 2—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Oct. 8—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, Iowa. 
Oct. 4—Guy R. Peters, Dewitt, Iowa. 
Oct. 7—McKee Bros., Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 11—Will Henry, Ute, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—B. A. Samuelson & Son, 

lowa, 
Oct. 12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, lowa. 
Oct. 13—Emil Schnack, Dixon, olwa. 
Oct. 18—John Thompson, Lake City, Ia. 
Oct. 20—Fain’s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 


Kiron, 


Towa. 

Oe Seana Holstein Co., Austin, 
Minn. 

Jan. 8—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 


Jan. 19—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 
Feb. 4—E. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 
Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


Iowa, 
Feb. 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 


Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa, 


POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 17—H. E .Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Sept. 22—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Sept. 23—P. J. Welsh, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 24—Reuss Bros., West Liberty, lowa. 
Sept. 24—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Sept. 30—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Oct. 5—Allen Walker, Yarmouth, Iowa. 
Oct. 6—R. F. French, Independence, Ta, 
Oct. 6—Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, lowa; 
F. L. McKay, Proprietor. 
Oct. 7—E. C. Forest, Mt. 
Oct. 8—Anderson Bros., 
Iowa. 
Oct. 12—R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa . 
Oct. 12—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 
Oct. 13—C. C. Kish & Son, Riverton, Ia, 
Oct. 14—D. BE. Carison & Sons, Lanyon, 


lowa. 
Oct. 14—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel 


Wis. 
Oct. 27—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 
Oct. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il, 
Jan. 7—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa, 
Jan. 14—C. J. Meyers and Merthu & But- 
ler, Le Mars, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
Jan, 2i—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Jan. 31—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Feb. 8—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 


Wis. 
Feb. 9—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 


owa. 
Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—R. F. nch, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, lowa. 
Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 6—Dowis & Son, Sheridan, Mo. 
Oct. T—Gates & Son, Ravenwood, Mo. 
Oct. 14—Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, lowa. 
Oct. 16—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa. 
Oct. 29—T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 
Oct. 20—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa. 
Feb. 23—Ernst Bros., Marcus, Iowa, 


Vernon, Towa, 
West Liberty, 


Green, 








Special Notice to Advertisers 

Those whe desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements siready must have 
notice of euch discontinuance or change reach us not 
jesday of 9 week preceding date 


of issue in order to be sure being made. The 

applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special pages begin to go 
to the Wednesday morning and no 


are made up. 

however, can wouatty be in 

== late ag Monday of the week of 
jue. 








Field Notes 


STADLER BROS.’ POLANDS 

Last spring Stadler Bros., of Chelsea, 
Iowa, attended the F. C. Forest sale at 
Mt. Vernon, lowa. They were very much 
impressed with Mr. Forest's young boar, 
Giant Pathfinder Jr. They later bought 
this boar and he has developed into one of 
the best junior yearlings to be found. The 
boys have sixty-five mighty good pigs 
sired by Master Bob, Giant Pathfinder, 
Thor, Carmote and National. The boys 
know how to grow hogs and these are 
coming on fine. In fact, some are about 
the largest I have seen this spring.— 
Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


ZHORNE HAS A GOOD HERD 

Jas. D. Zhorne, of Tama, Iowa, has a 
nice herd of Polands—around 100 spring 
pigs and thirty very choice fall gilts. Mr. 
Zhorne will sell his boar privately this 
fall, but is planning on a sow sale this 
coming spring. He has worked up a real 
businesg and is able year after year to 
dispose of from forty to sixty head of 
boars. Jim, as he is known to all his 
friends, is quite a good hog man but 
Mrs. Jim sure can grow the chickens. On 
June 15 I happened to be at this farm 
and they, knowing my fondness for fried 
chicken, insisted that I stay for supper. 
Insisted—get that word?—when I was 
just crazy to stay. Well, I did and the 
four-pound chick was soon a fond mem- 
ory. Oh, boy! Some swell eats!—Frank 
O. Storrs, Adv. 


CHESTER WHITES AT McKINLEYS 

McKinley Bros. & Sons, of Melrose. 
Iowa, breeders of Chester Whites, would 
make an interesting visit for any lover of 
livestock, and those inclined to notice 
historical setting will appreciate the trip 
from that standpoint. The farm is on the 
old town site of Greenville and the gar- 








age still in a good state of preservation, 
was the store of 1850. They have named 
the farms Lonelley, in honor of relatives 
=e settled the farms in the early days. 

less to say they are extremely pro- 
the farms Lonellew, in honor of relatives 
gressive in their breeding operations and 
by consistentiy striving for a type now 
popular they have some remarkable indi- 
viduals that should attract breeders look- 
ing for an outcross of new blood. They 
are holding an October sale and we sug- 
gest that our readers watch for the date. 
—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 








Cod-o-mineral 


for swine and poultry. Contains genuine cod liver 





otl and yeast vitamines. Makes hogs heavier; in- 
creases eggs. Write for proof, prices. 


Vitamineral Products Co. 
1534 N. Adams St., Peoria, llinois 











SHORTHORNS. 





Sunnydale Shorthorns: 


A small but select herd of Scotch Shorthorns, 
headed by Willuger’s Image, @ bul! that is 
string a wonderful lot of calves for us. Some 
bulls among them, ready for service this fall aad 
winter. Herd federal accredited. Drop tn and see us, 


F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa 
Lucerne Farm Offers 


Good Scotch Shorthorn Bulls, sired by and includ- 
ing Supreme Admiral, a choice, tried sire by Vill 
Supreme. Thick meated, quick maturing bulls 
substance from heavy milking dams. 

BLISS BHOS., Diagonal, lowa 


FOR SALE 


15—CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS — 16 
from 8 months to 2 years old. Also some very de- 
sirable females. Our herd consists of 70 head, the 
result of 25 years of constructive breeding. 

Burt H. Neal, Mt. Vernon, Ia., R.F.D. 8. 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Scoteh breeding, Accredited berd. Farm 
joins town. Visit farm or write your wants. 
HM. L. RYON &2 SONS, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and roans 
from 12 to 14 months old. Good thick fellows. Priced 
mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 

8. B. Hudsen & Seon, Rt. 5, Rnexville, Ia. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 18 months, 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pea- 
sible for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 
Offering. Ed. Meonsink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia, 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS. 


Two BOAR S—For Sale 



































We offer The Amcher, second prize Senier 
arling lowa State Fair 1928. ow ja @ good breed- 
boar, and a June 1925 boar by Wl oe, he lsa 


eat boar prospect. Write for i 
b. Vv. Crawford & Sons, Earlham, lowa. 


SPOTTED POLANDS 


A few good bred gttts bred to Spotted Armistice 
and Snowball Reoger. Cholera immuned; guaran 


teed safe in 
Creston, lowa 


T. M. HAYDEN, 
Let Me Knew 
Herd headed by P. by Liberater 
Giant and out of a Correctordam. Alsosome Ranger 
breeding. 
Wm. O. Netz, Cresten, lows 
DUBROO JERSEYS. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Real herd boars—yes, show boars and man. 
from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to 280 Ibe. yo 
ile: 
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TAMWORTES 
Big b Tamworth » for 
Tamwerths eae. oka Juatei@eaan Ay? 
right. J.J. Newlin, 4 mi. W. Johnson 6ta., Grimes, 
HORSES 


BELGIANS AND lagen 


60 newly imported 
Bel 















can 
100 stallions that will 
weigh 100 tons. 
selection of first clase 
two-year-olds and a 
few good aged breed- 
ing stalliens for sale 
cheap. Terms. 


Gresley. ta. Wenens.l. 


Hegistered Percherens 
Youag stallions, blacks and grays, 
coming 2, 3, 4aad 5 yrs. old; deseend- 
ante of American and French 





od Chandler, R7.Charites, Ia. 
AUCTION BERS 








W. 6. KRASCHEL Jccncress 
I.E. Sticketman Livestock Auction 


H. J. Y Live stoce 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 
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EVER before has there 

been a farm washer like 

the Maytag—for homes 
with or without electricity. 


Never before has there been 
, a@ washer that washes clothes 
so thoroughly in so short a time. 
Greasy overalls, grimy work- 
clothes, wristbands, cuffs, col- 
lars are washed spotlessly clean 
in 3 to 10 minutes, without 
hand-rubbing — dainty clothes 
washed as gently as if by hand. 


Never before has a washer 
been built with a lifetime, cast- 
aluminum tub that cleans itself 
in thirty seconds and empties it- 
self—a roomy tub that’s all 
washing space, that by its pe- 
culiar shape, combined with the 
exclusive Maytag Gyrafoam 
principle, gives a more turbu- 
lent water action in every inch 
of the tub all the time—no waste 
space, no idle suds, no idle water. 








Never before has a washer 
been sold on such a fearless 
plan—“‘if it doesn’t sell itself, 
don’t keep it.” 
















Albia Lt. & Ry. Co. Eldon... 
Cliff Hdwe. Co. Elkader 
a 





unn Maytag Co, 
aciall J. A. Hartman 
»Whitemer Hdwe. 
BEBO cceninsies wee W. H. Gleim 
Armstrong.. City Hardware 
Ashton... Newgrad Hdwe. 
Atlantic. Cass and Potta- 
wattamie County Maytag Co. 
Quelle. J. S. Mummert 
Ms ass and Pot 


_ow Janse n & 








Garnavillo 
George. 
Glidden.. 


A. H. Fuchs 
A, J. Rogers 
B. Vollertsen 







Battle Creek.. 
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A. & 


Dubuque & B. Sales Co. 
NR RT H. R. Theel 
Dyersville........ won Peter 
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. IOWA IOWA 
oe, eee Carstens Bros. Eagle Grove..R. 
Akron Akron Variety Stora Earl ville.........0000 







wel, M. Darling 
“Murray & Nelson 
mw 2s 


Fairfield........ Allen & Snyder Co. 
NN TEEN Ireton...... 
& O'Neill Hdwe. Co. 





Fty ROM vsreesccoicn Joe A. Huber 
Ft. Dodge....A. ilkin C 
Ft. Madison....... 

It. Madison-Maytag Sales Co, 
Fredericksburg . 
wetianie Ge, Master Co. _—— Fredericksburg Hdwe. Co. 





ae Hdwe. Co. 









Power 


In-built Gasoline Maytag Multi- 
Motor or Electric Motor, 


*. Roper, Hdw. Roe ONE acccicstssconnorssbtassseericeties 


Tull & Probasco Hdwe. Co. 


Kleinpell Ida Grove.Ida Co. Maytag Store 


7. Edwards Tima North- Ida Grove... Pilcher Hdwe. Co. 
"ataiakae sina ae : PROGR ORE CE yes pescccciesssserssiessssagtire 
John Lauch eas F ower Co, . é aa . 
.Alton Hdwe. Co, Em metsbur gic. scree Roy Weir 5 veyeene wie one I pet Co, 
oe 3en Hoeven Emmetsburg.........M. F. Kerwick ne = a....Proud % ; eh “te 
eae Seibel Bros. Estherville.Harker-Beauman Co. sha vom John SDE oy xe 






.simon Hoffman 
«The Strub Co, 
Sinkey & Frederick 
Jackson nbc J. Pitzenberger 
Janesville.........A. E. Thompson 
Kanawha... Judd Hardware Co, 

Kalona.... wwO. C. Steigleder 
Keosauq .H. A. Burnett 
Kendallville. N, Oleson 
Kingsley........Pixler Electric Co. 
Knoxville... Avery-Cleland & Co. 
Lake City.Farmers U. Coop. Co, 
Lake Mills. Winnebago Auto Co. 


Iowa City 


W. E. Stoeber 











o~W. C. Meyer 
Ben Hoeven 

























Bellevue........ Jacob Goetz Goose I, ake.P. Harksen & Son Lake View...Victor Staab & Son 
Blakesburg. Frank Fritz Gowrie Soabion & Tedford Lakota... W. E. Gutknecht 
Boone........ rary Hardware Granv Farmers’ Lbr. Co. Lansing.. Pena Kehr Bros. 
mouese. so dinadl Implt. Co. Greeley Harry E, Schneider (Marchwood... Grotwold Hdwe. 
eee EES F. Dirks  Grinnell.........George Hdwe. Co. Laurel. obs ee 
Burlington... John Boesch Co. Grundy Center.Cohrt & Guthrie Laurens. EK. M. Anderson 
Calmar....... Wessels Hdwe. Co. Guttenburg....... Kuempel & Lake a soon ag” 
Calamus......Christensen & Olson Hampton.. Hampton Maytag Co. Le 0tss10w "y i A ania = 
, Carroll -Matt Hardware Co. ETS. | ee ames Hannah Littl - orga 7" ae Sa rt 
ORB icscisensnsciseninsians Kurt & Gross Harper... Farmers’ U, Elev. Co. Tc hevilis... : i* ‘C M amar: 
Casey... R. Valentine (TNR, A. G, Bagge nee . Back : ay ™M 7 BI anchard 
Cedar Rapids Denecke Co Hartley Hailing Hdwe. Tok Nation. Grundemeier ‘Bros 
Centerville.Ia So. Utilities Co. Hawarden............. William Rutten L ans ‘ A. Freund & Co. 
Chariton... ca a W aie Highland Center... OW GOD cevecscceeeed . reunc a oO. 
Kensie e CRG io scccccrtesesneernessen -Farmers’ Highland. “Assn. McGregor.McGregor Hdwe. Co. 
“laa Cc. 4 Muesel Hdwe. Co. Hinton... w» Hinton Hdwe. Co, Madrid.......Skortman & Isaacson 
Charter Oak... Hoefer Bros. Holly Sp : Rose Bros. ey ee Montgomery - 
Cherokee.. J. F. Boehm Holstein E. Norten  __ seers Mills County Maytag Co. 
Clarinda Page and Hopkinto ilroy & Petrie Manilla.......Hawks Hardware Co. 
Fremont County Mi aytag Co. NOON crc sbisnenséscasneocieues Rose _ Bros. Manning. veil oaeeleetel Kuhl & Vogt 
Clavie... Shupe & Son Hospers : > Jong Hdwe. Manson Mach. Co. 
Clinton...Tucker Fur. & Car. Co. ee “Gutknecht Bros. Mapleton seesasssssnnsnsnonsnesnnonsnnvened Geo. 
Cotumbus Jc. Elliott A. Leonard Humboldt.Humboldt Implt. Co. Schleis Hdwe. and Furn. Co. 
Coon Rapids... x ge a 
Correctionville.....D. B. Schontz 
' Cresco........ Busching Maytag Co. 
Creston 
n .-Union County Maytag Store 
n Cushing............ Burrow Hardware 
: a 
‘ Bechtel Maytag Sales Co. 
Danbury.... «Henry Fitzpatrick 
avenport. -Harned & Von Maur 
Hf Dayton....E. P. Slocum Hdw. Co. 
i Decorah... eee Furniture Co, 
i Delmar... M. Cassin Hdwe. Co. 
: Denison.............Brink-Maytag Co. 
k Denison..... Model Electric Co. 
vo ongnom ebvepensestaiene Vermazen 
ae & Seyb Hdwe. & Implt. Co. 
} NS ETE: Scholten Hdwe, 
¢ Dows....... 





















































(i! i tion. 
“il $ 
p ing. 


q Il) Ob tpi ty has 


5 Cast aluminum 
tub—can’t 
warp, rot, swell, 
split or corrode 
—cleans itself, 


9 Reasons for World Leadership 


Free Trial 
fora whole Weeks Wash 


There’s a Maytag dealer near you. 
Have a Maytag sent to your home orn 
free trial—without a mite of obliga- 
Gather together a large wash- 
Start with the dainty things, 
next the woolens and bulky clothes, 
then lastly, all the men’s greasy, grimy 
work-clothes. 
the time and labor saved, with all other 


EVER BEFORE ° Firm leaster| 
AYT AG| 


9 Outstanding Maytag Features 
1 Washes faster. 
2 Washes cleaner. 


3 capaci hourl 
apacity. 
olds 21 van 


frees compact 
washer made— 


6 Easily adjusted - 
to your height. 
7 Clothes can be 
Tub put in or taken 
out with the 
washer running. 
8All metal 
wringer.Self ad- 


takes floor space justing. Instant 
only 25 inches tension-release. 
square. 


9 Electric motor 
for wired homes 
—Gasoline mo- 
tor where no 
electricity is 
available. 


Compare the results, 


washday experiences. That’s all you 
need to do to prove how much you 


Deferred 
Payments 
You'll 
Never 
Miss 


IOWA 

PERSIE FRO CU scccnssitesissacsssntepssticnss 
. Gates-Hoadley Lumber Co, 
Marcus. seaitiasds George Tutt 
Marengo... 
Marshallt Lieeesedy R, Maytag 
Martensdale.......... Cc. F. Martens 
Mason City,Walton Maytag St. 
Melbourne... M. F. Leibsle 
Frank Beuchholz 
.G. E. Pew & Co. 
HH, C. Moeller 
Carl G. Schultz 
a.A, . King Hdw. Co. 
. J. H. MeNeill 
ake tag lowa ra Utilities Co. 
. G. Benson 
. McMahan 
Mt. Livix Bros. 
Ssnsatins. ¥ uller & Hiller H. Co, 


DUG BERG scsercssines: Nafus & Son 
New Albin. -William Lager 
Newton ..5. S. Marshall 
New Virginia....Riggle & Carver 
Nora Springs....Tatum Hdw. Co. 
N. Buena Vista.G. M. Friedman 
Pe) Ler R. l.. Evans 
New Hampton...N. H. Imp. Co. 























Oche yedan....Ross Hardware Co. 

.Mattes Hdwe. Co, 

Hintz Bros. 

Jell Stingley 

Maytag Co. 
Orenm sect aellab canes seallicemdaseniion 

.. Decook "& Brink Hdwe. Co. 












Biot eeeeecarall Osage Hdwe. Co. 
Iowa So. Utilities Co. 


sevessaeieserenkions F. W. Paul 
woe ne acaettes Co. 
comes. Iy Beeker 
panel R. J. Wilgman 
Ottumwa Gas Co. 





COIN. scccssccseicocstsiacetl Paul Petersen 
Implt. Co. 
POPE ccccessesseees Waters & Donahue 





luminum “Washer 


IF IT DOESN’T SELL ITSELF, DON’T KEEP IT 


really need the Maytag. 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 


Nonthwevters Repodh: 512 Fy thingoe Ave., N. 


NNEAPOLIS, MIN 


Call one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 






Postville.. 
Prairie C 
Primghar..... 


“ 


. m, Co- op. Exc. 
assidey & Halback 
Protivin.. iene Bros. 
Galsabec., «-Burcham Co. 
Red Oak... Montgomery - 
snvisege Mills wet 4 Maytag Co. 
Remsen. Schafz Hardware 
Renwick ck Auto. & I, Co. 
Riceville... Morf Hardware 
es 












Ridgeway a G. Gunhus 
Rippey States Hdwe. Co. 
Riverside...R. H. Heitzman Co. 
Rock ford... Steuben & Peters 
Rock Rapids........ Gregory & Son 
Rockwell City......A. F. Bledsoe 





Rock Valley. 
| | ae 









Peter Smits 
R. G. Hunter 





Rubio. HH. A. Luithly 
Ry aliens .J. R. McElliott 
Sac City -Pilcher Auto Co. 
Salem W. Foss El. Co. 
Sanbo Ed Moses 
Saude. aalz * Natvig 
rove.., Are nd Balster St. 
She k wl euskyscoash Sheldon Hdwe. Co. 
SHOM ATION ovcecssovsoseoossrccovees Page- 


Fremont Cyeaty Maytag Co. 
Sibley. Steck Hdwe. Co. 
Sibley..Osceola Co. Maytag Co. 
Oc nes Page- 

Fremont County Maytag Co. 
Sigourney... .. Seibel Hdwe. Co. 
Sioux Center. De Ruyter Hd. Co. 
Sioux Rapids....Klastrup & Wood 
Spencer.....C. B. Bjornstad Co. 
Spring Hill. saieesiniane A. .P. Brand 
Stacyville.... ge Hdwe. Co. 
Storm Lake... Clifford Inman 
Story City. iouks Ee yaaa 
Sp Na Meyer & Co. 










Sutherland......H. J. Regginiter 
Swea City...ccccsed A. H. Hundeby 
Tipton aT ORI Tipton Hdwe. Co. 
pS SS Mochal wanda Co. 







Valley Junction... - 

Valley Huds tssex Co. 
Washington....Wilson Htng. Co. 
Waterloo.( Gutknecht Maytag Co. 









Waterville... .Asleson & Co. 
Waukon... eterson Bros. 
Waverly... Geo. J. Kaiser 
Webster City -Smith Bros. 


Wesley .Lease & Lease 
West Branch...W. B. Anderson 
West Grove 

Howard & Harper Hdwe. Co. 
West Union......N. E. Ia. Pr. Co. 
Wheatland. ‘Carl Lohmann & Co. 
Whittemore M. Fleming 
ing Hdwe. Co. 
A, T, Nelson 
Hays Maytag Store 













Wilton Ju 
Winterset. 


Woolstock Olof & Thrall 
i William Wilker 
Yetter.....Ellerbrock & Clarkin 
































